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Ministry of Truth VKA 
When the idea of a 1984 issue was first bandied about The Link office, it was met with some initial LINKSY 
opposition. 
“Everybody will be doing one,” said a cynical staffer. 
“Why can’t we be more original,” said another. , 
After much debate, it was decided that the advantages of putting out such.an issue far outweighed 
the disadvantages. The purpose of Orwell’s novel, after all, was to make people think just how 
possible it is to achieve a society such as the one portrayed in 1984 — and to fight and resist the 
inevitability of such a society. In Orwell’s own words: “This is the direction the world is going at the 


present time. The moral is a simple one: Don’t let it happen. It depends on you.” 
Continued on page 10 
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Agenda 


TUESDAY 


© WOMEN’S HOCKEY Concor- 
dia. vs. Titans Athletic Complex 8:15 
p.m. . 

¢ DRAMATIC TELEVISION pro- 
ductions to be produced in a pro- 
fessional studio. Auditions taking 
place on Tuesday January 10 and 17. 
For info call Jo-Ann at 729-2208. 

¢ AFTERNOON MOVIES Today 
at 2:30 p.m. “The Year of Living 
Dangerously” in H-110. Free with 
ID. 


\ 


WEDNESDAY 


© MEN’SHOCKEY Concordiavs. 
Ottawa Athletic Complex 7:30 p.m. 
¢ GRAD BALL COMMITTEE 
H-645 2:30 p.m. Phone: 879-4500 or 
482-9280. 


THURSDAY 


® CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE meeting noon in 
EN-399-30. 

® LESBIAN and GAY FRIENDS 
of CONCORDIA meeting H-333-6 
4-6 p.m. phone 879-8406. 


Che Word 


469 Milton Street 
Montreal 
Tel.: 845-5640 


FRIDAY 


@ MEN’SHOCKEY Concordiavs. 
McGill Athletic Complex 7:30 p.m. 
© WOMEN’S HOCKEY Concor- 
dia vs. McGill Athletic Complex 5 
p.m. 

¢ MEN’S BASKETBALL Concor- 
dia vs. U.QT.R. at U.QTR. 8 p.m. 
e FREAKY FRIDAY BEER BASH 
Campus Centre 8 p.m.-2 a.m. First 
50 students receive free beer. Pre- 
sented by CSA and ACCT. Society. 
© WOMEN’S COLLECTIVE DIS- 
CUSSION 1:30 p.m. in S de B 
Institute rm 203. “Is there awomen’s 
movement on campus.” 

¢ GET-TOGETHER PARTY spon- 
sored by the Arab Students’ Associ- 
ation in H-651 at’7:30 p.m. to 11:00 
p.m. Coffee and Arab pastry. 


SUNDAY 


¢ WOMEN’SBASKETBALL Con. 
cordia vs. Laval at Laval 4:30 p.m. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


© ARAB WEEK Jat 16, 17 & 18 in 
the Mezzanine from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. For more info call 879-4200. 
Come see the display of Arabic 
culture, traditions and folklore. 


¢ GERMAN CONVERSATION 
GROUP practice your German 
every Thursday at the Belmore 
House basement, meetings at 1:30 
p.m. 

© Q-PIRG, has information on sub- 
jects suchas acid rain, abortion, and 
alternative energy, as well as mag- 
azines like Canada Today, Critical 
Mass, and Friends of the Earth. Find 
out what the Quebec Public Interest 
Research Group has for you. Meet- 
ings on Mondays, 4 p.m. Call 879- 
4510, or Carolyn at 937-3949. 

¢ CONCORDIA CARNIVAL: 
anyone interested in helping out 
should contact David Baird or Chris 
Mostovac at CUSA Programming, 
482-9280 ext. 36 or 879-4500 ext. 19. 
* CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE, office hours Tues- 
day and Wednesday, noon - 4 p.m. 
and all day Friday in EN-399-30. 


e YEARBOOK DEADLINE for 
student art, photos, literature and 
subscriptions at $20 a copy is Feb. 1. 
Go to the Dean of Students Office 
SGW at 2135 Mackay (879-5980), or 
Loyola at AD-129 (482-0320, ext. 
358). 


Purveyors of the Finest 


Second-hand Books 


Specializing in Literature 


Classified 


Exxa: military berets - black, red, 
maroon reg. 16.00 special $12.95; 
parachute $45.00; army, naw, air 
force great coats $39.95; 1477 
Mansfield; 1210 St. Denis. 


Exxa - now two locations - wide 
selection of army surplus clothing - 
retro shoes - combat boots - bags 
- berets - 1477 Mansfield (near 
Simpson) 1210 St. Denis (near St. 
Catherine). 


Sublet 412 heated on Decarie Bivd. 
$260 per month. Available March. 
748-8306 after 6 p.m. 


Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years experience in 
both languages, rapid service. 
work done on IBM. $1.50 double 
spaced Mis. Paulette Vigneault. 2 
min. walk from McGill 288-9638. 


Travel field opportunity ear money 
and gain vaiuable marketing ex- 
perience. Be a representative for 
reading week trip to Florida. Call 
Campus Marketing at (312) 858- 
4887, collect. 


Full time professional writing in 
both languages: Résumés, cover- 
ing letters; translations, rewriting, 2 
blocks from Concordia University, 
for info., contact Céline Perrier at 
935-3745. 


Improve your marks this term by 
leaming how to study more effect- 
ively. Increase your ability to con- 
centrate in only six short sessions 
through hypnosis. Improve your 
memory. For information, call Dr. 
Nathan Schiff at 935-7755 or drop 
in at 1538 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Suite 710, and ask us about the 
special student rates. 


Wanted French speaking tutor for 
basic programming 685-2103 


Experienced electronic technician 
is willing to do repairs on calcul- 
ators, radios, clock-radios, stereos 
695-1138. 


Wanted immediately: Part-time 
student looking for a job as a 
bilingual typist. Experience neces- 
sary. Contact Jennifer in Link office 
or 484-7188. 


All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large clo- 
sed truck. Fully equipped, reason- 
able rates. Call Stéphane. 737- 
7540. 


Metropeciitan Nowe -4248Peet<St., 
corer St. Catherine - Newspapers, 
Magazines, Fashion Magazines, 
and Maps from all parts of the 
World, by Jet every day - Ottawa 
Citizen, Toronto Star available same 
day at noon - needs permanent 
and temporary help. 


Experienced haidresser offers 
special student rate. Karen 279- 
2928 mominas. 


Claire’s typing service, 1396 St. 
Catherine W., room 309, 866-6188. 
$1.25 per page. 

Audio tape duplication for fast 
and regular speed duplication 
‘and dubbing of tapes not pro- 
tected by copyright, come by the 
Language Lab (H-527) daily be- 
twen 9:00 and 24:00. 

10,000 different original movie 
posters, catalogue $2.00. MNEMO- 
NICS Ltd., Dept. “C”, 3600 24 St. 
N.E., Calgary, Alta. T2E 6V6. 


Papers professionally typed on 
short notice. $1.25 per page. Jean 
MacGregor, 653-2765. 


“Professional typing, pilus proof- 
reading.” AV. Stanley, daytime 
482-9124, evenings 381-2818. 


Metaletre professional, typing, 
editing, proofreading; fast, accura- 
te; IBM Selectric Ill. Information 
843-5768, 484-0150. 


ee 
Need something typed? Letters, 
manuscripts, reports, résumés, term 
papers, call Ms. Cathy Dos Santos, 
iad 645-5123, (office) 354- 


ne Se ge Bi 
English tutor available M.A. with 
two years teaching experience — 
composition or literature. Call 
Michael, afternoons or evenings, 
at 270-5901. 


Golf shirts, polo shirts, jackets 
embroidered. Concordia. Please 
call 481-4214. 

Editing, proofreading: theses, 
termpapers, manuscripts, C.V.’s/ 
resumés, promotional blurbs, etc. 
Reasonable rates. Call Michael at 


270-5901, afternoons Or evenings. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 
$17 Women 


 ) 


Ee 


CO IPF FAURE INC 


20% discounts on all 
perms, tints & streaks 


Appointment 


866-8526 


SOVIET JEWRY SERIES 


SITUATION. 


‘MOVIE: 


JANUARY 10, TUESDAY 5pm _ H-333 
SLIDE SHOW AND OVERVIEW OF CURRENT 
GUEST SPEAKERS 


SUSAN RAKITA & ZACHARY GILMAN 


JANUARY 17, TUESDAY 5pm H-333 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF RECENT VISIT 
TO THE U.S.s.R. SPECIAL GUESTS 


STEVEN SINGERMAN 
AND CHARLES SMALL 


JANUARY 24 , TUESDAY 5pm H-333 
TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
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Concordia University 
Montreal, Quebec 


by Jacquie Charlton 

The new students were told to 
find Frank. They had to find Frank 
to show him the yellow sheet, and 
then Frank would do something to 
it. The problem, though, was figur- 
ing out who Frank was. No one told 
the students. No one realized this 
important procedural step had been 
neglected. 

Yes. Where was Frank? 

The resolution of the dilemma 
was not aided by the well-meaning 
advice of another registration work- 
er who advised the students holding 
the yellow sheets to put them away 
so they wouldn’t get lost. Fine. Only 
how’s Frank~going to know the 
students with the yellow sheets are 
looking for him then? 

Then, almost painful in its inevit- 
ability, the registration worker’s next 
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Registration horrible 


question comes: ‘What does Frank 
have to see the yellow sheet for?’ 
And then, in unison, even before the 
question can be finished ‘We don’t 
know!’ 

Happily, the students learn later 
Frank is ‘at the end, don’t worry 
about it.’ But it got scary there for a 
while. 

This true story was related by new 
student Harris Breslow, who regist- 
ered in political science here last 
week. It sounded like typical Con- 
cordia registration part of a chaotic 
tradition. But this January a new 
twist was added: computers. 

According to Breslow, ‘None of 
the people operating the computers 
knew what the hell they were doing.’ 

At one point, Breslow himself had 
to tell the terminal operator register- 
ing him how to use the printer. “They 
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didn’t know how to turn it on...how 
to print,’ he said. 

Two of the more elderly operat- 
ors, Breslow added, refused to work 
because their Video Display Term- 
inal screens weren’t bright enough. 
‘It was already turned up full,’ Bres- 
low said. : 

Other foul-ups abounded. Bres- 
low said he accidentally registered 
for one class more than he was 
allowed, and only found out about it 
when a friend told him. Going back 
to rectify the mistake, he was told, 
‘Hey, we have four checkpoints. 
How did you get past?’ 

In another incident, Breslow said 
registration officials on the Hall 
mezzanine told him, and the other 
students, not to write on the back of 
their registration forms. When the 
time came for him to register on the 
fourth floor, however, a registrar 
told Breslow, ‘I can’t register you, 
you don’t have your courses written 
down on the back of your regist- 
ration form.’ 

Finally, Breslow said, registrars 
sent him to a wrong address to 
obtain a photocopy of his birth cert- 
ificate. And yes, Breslow called it 
Orwellian, 

Associate Registrar Bruce Smart 
painted a slightly rosier picture ol 
registration. He said that after a few 
lessons, there was ‘virtually no pro- 
blem’ with registration workers ad- 
apting to the computers, and added 
that he hadn’t noticed any ‘psycho- 
logical rejection’ of the machine. 

The introduction of high techno- 
logy had not necessarily improved 
the process, Smart explained, be- 
cause students still took the same 
time to ponder their course options. 
But computers had made findinc 
alternate courses much easier anc 
more accurate. 

Registrars were still having pro. 
blems with the data bank collapsing, 
Smart admitted, but said this was 
only because it was still a virtually 
untried system. 

‘It’s not really anybody’s fault,’ he 
said. 


Programming VP bows out 


by Jennifer Feinberg 


The reins of CUSA’s Program- 
ming department will officially change 
hands this week when Catriona Mc- 
Cready gives up her position as 
Programming VP to assistant VP 
Lynn Keays. 

“The reasons | left are very pers- 
onal, very intense,” said McCready, 
“However, | will continue to work 
with Lynn in terms of providing 
support and people power.” 

McCready said she made her deci- 
sion before Christmas after serious 
consideration. 

Keays said that she was very 
surprised to hear about McCready’s 
resignation. 

The Programming department 


closed down temporarily at the end 
of last semester because of a lack of 
volunteers and unsuccessful events 
with losses totalling $4,000 to $5,000. 
“This semester I plan to concen- 
trate on recruiting a lot,” said Keays. 
“I would also like to find someone to 
be in charge of advertising — some- 
one who understands that it entails 
more than just putting up posters.” 
Keays will be acting VP until she is 
ratified at the next Board of Direct- 
or’s meeting in mid January. 
Commenting on the resignation, 
CUSA’s co-president Terry Fenwick 
said, “I had a very reserved reaction 
when I heard about it. When Fran- 
cois (Longpré) and I looked at the 
VP’s work at the end of the semester 
there was a bit of concern about her 


workload. Catriona aid uiake a good 
attempt to do everything at once.” 

Fenwick does not think the change- 
over in VPs will hurt the depart- 
ment. 

“Lynn Keays has been in the 
department as assistant VP, so the 
work is not unfamiliar to her, and I 
think the change will have a positive 
effect,” he said. 

Keays said that the first few days 
in the office were a little rough but 
she said that she had been in con- 
stant contact with McCready, so 
she doesn’t feel left in the lurch. 

“I’m not going to say that every- 
thing will run smoothly right away 
but I’m prepared to put in the effort,” 
she said. 


by Max Wallace and Ian Halperin 

An Athletics department official 
has offered former Concordia foot- 
ball player Tim Zabik “a deal” in 
exchange for his silence about illegal 
department recruiting practises, ac- 
cording to Zabik. 

Zabik — who quit the team in 
October — admitted to the Link last 
month that he had been promised a 
job when he was recruited to play for 
Concordia last summer — a practise 
which directly violates Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletics Union (CI- 
AU) regulations. 

Shortly after the story was print- 
ed, a former teammate of Zabik 
approached the Link, claiming that 
Zabik had called him and told him of 
a phone call he had received from 
Athletics offering to make him a 
deal. 

Contacted at this home in Chic- 
opee, Mass., Zabik was at first ex- 
tremely reluctant to comment. Con- 
fronted by the information supplied 
by his teammate, however, he open- 
ed up. 
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Athletics asks 
Zabik to lie 


“This person from the department 
called me up,” he said, “and started 
asking me all kinds of questions 
about what I told the Link. He then 
told me that he could ‘take care’ of 
part of my tuition payments if | 
would deny I said certain things to 
the Link. Basically, he was asking 
me to lie.” 

When Zabik left Concordia after 
only two months, the university was 
obligated to return a percentage of 
his tuition to him. Zabik explained 
that this settlement was still in limbo 
and was probably what the depart- 
ment official referred to when he 
offered the ‘deal.’ 

At approximately the same time, 
he added, Athletics Director Ed Enos 
contacted his father, Fred Zabik — 
who subsequently sent off a letter to 
Enos. 

Tim said he didn’t know the con- 
tents of the letter but suspected it 
concerned financial matters. 

“My father always takes care of 


Continued on page 4 


Profs under fire 


Link News Staff 


The DeVoe-Holbein affair, which 
has been rocking McGill University 
for months, has led Principal David 
Johnson to launch an independent 
investigation into the matter. 

Alex Paterson, a prominent Mon- 
treal lawyer and former president of 
Bishop’s University, was appointed 
to review the facts and make re- 
commendations for the future about 
academic involvement in business 
ventures. 

McGill professors Irving DeVoe 
and Bruce Holbein — both now on 
an unpaid leave of absence — set up 
companies to market an invention 
they claim can remove solids from 
solutions. A number of aspects of 
their project have roused suspicion: 


e Government grants for meningi- 
tis research were borrowed for use 
by their private company. 
@ Teaching was neglected in favour 
of work on the company. 


e A chemist hired by the two pro- 
fessors to work on the invention has 
claimed that he was responsible for 


some parts of the invention, but that 
the professors are claiming sole pa- 
tent rights. 


e Standard university procedures 
for patents were waived by McGill in 
favour of accepting a block of shares 
in one of the professors’ companies 


in the U.S. 


The McGill Faculty Union called 
for a public inquiry about two months 
ago, but at a subsequent senate 
meeting virtually every university 
administrator present opposed an 
investigation. Principal Johnson did 
not support the call for an inquiry 
either, saying instead ‘there are grie- 
vance procedures for individuals and 
there are a number of organs of 
government in this university that 
can deal with these questions.’ 

Johnson then changed his mind 
and exercised his personal authority 
as senior administrative officer to 
launch the probe. He has drafted a 
letter of explanation to be published 
in the administrative house organ, 
The McGill Reporter, tomorrow. 

The Quebec Securities Commis- 
sion is also investigating the DeVoe- 
Holbein companies. 


Cecil will get his Tiffany 


The names of the winners of Concordia’s annual Christmas Basket 
Drive raffle have been made official — unlike the case of the 6/49 
draw. According to the list, Cecil Blackette of the Hall Building Mail 
Room won first prize and took home his very own Tiffany lamp. Of the 
25 winners, only one — Masaaki Sawada — is a student. This means 
one of two things. Either the draw was fixed (unlikely since it was 
sponsored by Belmore House) or students don’t have much money to 
spend on raffle tickets. Oh well, better luck next year. 


VN students get together 


Vietnamese students will create their own federation at a confer- 
ence to be held at Concordia Feb. 26. It will be the culmination of a 
year-long effort to represent and defend their rights in Montreal. The 
final details for the conference were worked out at a meeting between 
representatives of seven CEGEPs and universities last Sunday. 

“The Federation will encourage Vietnamese students’ particip- 
ation”, said McGill student Vu Trong Tuan, “that can only be good for 
our community and Canadian society in general.” Beware ANEQ... 
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Continued from page 3 


the financial side things,” he said. 

Although Zabik said he stands by? 
what he originally told The Link — 
with the exception of one misquote 
— he wishes he had never got 
involved in the whole Athletics affair, 
claiming he’s been subjected to ‘in- 
credible harassment’ since the story 
came out. 

According to Enos, it was Fred 
Zabik who phoned him in Montreal, 
upset about the contents of the Link 
reports. 

“It’s ridiculous to think we’d at- 
tempt to bribe a player,” he said. 
“It’s contrary to my policy. How 
could any one of my employees in 
his right mind make such an offer? I 
can’t imagine it.” 

Shortly after Enos issued his de- 
nial, Zabik was contacted again by 
the Link and asked whether he 
would be willing to sign a statement 
confirming his allegations. 

His reaction was one of anger. 
“Tve already been burned enough 
times by that school and I’m sick of 
it. ’m not signing anything. The Link 
got me into this mess in the first 
place and | don’t want to have 
anything more to do withit,” he said. 

Asked the reason for his change 
in attitude, he explained that Enos 
had contacted him and “cleared 
things up for me.” Asked if he still 
sticks by his original story, he hung 
up the phone. 


CUSO 


Comité Montréal 


Metro Committee 
Canadians working in international 
development since 1961. 
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SOCIAL DANCE II 
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844-3309 
1433 STANLEY 


(Péel Metro) 


ENTRE NOUS} | 
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‘>= *22222422078 


COIFFURE INC. yy all day parking 
SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT a for students is $3.75. E 
Haircuts only from $9 (with I.D.) NS ee On, Tues, Wed E 
Haircuts & blowdry from $15 a2 after 5 p.m. $2. 50 
Permanents from $30 844-7553 He Thurs, Fri 
after 5 p.m. $3.00 
: Hs * parking on 2nd lot al 
ae et Wa ay }# (Guy) $3.00 after 5 p.m. 
ot are : a $20. Pe ; all day $3.75. aoa 
af For Concordia Students, [ei 


ao & Staff with I.D. 


Feed the hungry beast 


LUNCHES 
Make your own sandwich 


Pus 
make your own price to 
soups and desserts Bar 


Beer $1.50 1187 Bishop FRIDAY THE 13th 
11:30 - 7 p.m. pn rg HORROR PARTY 


LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTRE 
MAIN LOUNGE 


‘TOP’ QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
STUDENT RATES 


& orless eno charge for 3-hole punch and 


with |.D.. collating 
1520 DeMaisonneuve W.. yjon-Fri 30-21-00 


corner Mackay Sat 10:00-15:00 931 -3063 


Adm. with button: $1 
without: $2 


close to campus 
*immediate service 
®color copies 

* thesis 7¢ a copy 


Buttons on sale in front of the cafeteria 
50¢ 
we dare you to be there! 


COPIEVILLE 


MINI-COURSES WINTER ’84 SESSION 


The mini-course programme is a series of non-credit courses designed for the enjoyment and self-development of students 
at Concordia. It provides for learning opportunities in mnay areas that are not provided for in the university curriculum. 


WEIGHT LOSS THROUGH 


YOGA AND NUTRITION 


CLASSICAL GUITAR | 


CLASSICAL GUITAR II 


ART OF STOCK MARKET 


SPECULATION 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
WOMEN’S SELF-DEFENCE 
All courses begin the week of January 23rd, 1984* 


Registration begins the week of January 9, 1984 


MONDAYS 18:00 - 20:00 Campus Centre 
TUESDAYS 19:00 - 21:00 Campus Centre 
TUESDAYS 17:30 - 19:00 Campus Centre 
T.B.A. Campus Centre 
THURSDAYS 14:30 - 16:30 ‘Hall Building, H-333. 
TUESDAYS 19:00 - 21:00 Hall Building, H-333 
WEDNESDAYS 19:00 - 21:00 Hall Building, H-333 
WEDNESDAYS 16:30 - 18:30 Hall Building, T.B.A. 
THURSDAYS 19:15 - 21:45 | T.B.A. 
Hall Bldg. Centennial Bldg. 
H-643 CH-217 
Tel.: 879-4500 Tel.: 482-9280 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE COST AND DURATION OF EACH COURSE 


PLEASE CONTACT INGRID AT CUSA PROGRAMMING: 


* Women’s Self-Defence beings February 2nd, 1984 
All courses subject to cancellation due to lack of enrolment 


Editorial 
A method to the madness 


One of the foundations of Can- 
adian University Press is its State- 
ment of Principles. Over the holi- 
days, 53 of the student newspapers 
which make up the membership of 
Canadian University press met for 
the 46th consecutive year to share 
opinions, information and ideas con- 
cerning the Statement of Principles 
and the state of student journalism. 

After standing unchanged for over 
10 years, the Statement of Principles 
was redrafted to reflect the changed 
perceptions. of the role which stu- 
dents play in society. 

Staff members of the Link went to 
the national conference for many 
reasons other than just the reform- 
ation of the Statement of Principles. 
We went to meet and talk with other 
student journalists, to compare hor- 
ror stories and story ideas, to dev- 


elop technical skills in workshops, to 
help carry on the business of a co- 
operative of which the Link and its 
predecessors The Georgian and 
Loyola News are active members. 

The major focus of the confer- 
ence was the active discussion and 
refinement of the Statement of Prin- 
ciples. 

The Statement of Principles an- 
swers the question of why we pub- 
lish student newspapers and pro- 
vides the ideals which form part of 
the motivation for working in a stu- 
dent newspaper such as the Link. 

Though idealism is one of the 
cornerstones of being a young fool- 


_ish student in search of education, 


the Statement of Principles has a 
very practical basis and application. 
In most communities, the student 
press is the only alternative to mono- 
polistic commercial newspapers.The 


Comment 


Statement of Principles provides 
guidelines on how this alternative 
nature is defined and executed. 

The major goal defined in these 
guidelines is maintaining standards 
of good journalism, since this is the 
most effective route to effecting so- 
cial change and challenging the for- 
ces of power, privilege and oppres- 
sion. As a doctor once remarked, 
“Good journalism is inherently sub- 
versive.” 

Student journalism is something 
more than a printed bulletin board, it 
is a legitimate forum of ideas and 
discussion and a process of edu- 
cation. One of the most important 
roles of university is uncovering why 
we do things. As a member of Can- 
adian University Press the Link re- 
affirms its commitment to student 
journalism through the Statement of 
Principles. 


Think about the women too 


by Karen Herland 


We must think of the children. 
That is the rallying cry of the 
Montrealers who have been writing 
to the Gazette over the last few 
weeks. The subject is pornography 
— specifically those glossy mag- 
azines like Oui, Playboy, Hustler, 
Rustler and Jugs. 

We’ve all seen them at the corner 
depanneur when we stop to pick up 
a quart of milk. You get your milk, 
hover around the magazines to find 
out whether Luke and Laura are 
back together, who really shot JFK 
or what the next major crisis will be 
and there they are. They almost 
always look like the same woman; 
Long hair, huge breasts, little cloth- 
ing and great big smiles. 


At that point I usually snatch a 
quick glance at the respectable busi- 
ness man flipping through them, pay 
for my milk and leave. 

Well, the powers that be in muni- 
cipal councils all over the island are 
beginning to realize that milk and 
porn don’t mix. One by one, differ- 
ent municipalities are determining 
how much of these magazines can 
be displayed (upper torso, just the 


titles behind am opaque glass) and 
where (above eye-level, five feet off 
the ground). 

Again, if you’re like me, you could 
not really complain. After all, it’s a 
good sign, right? Finally councillors 
realize that the sale of women’s 
bodies shouldn’t take place in every 
corner store in the city, at least not 
overtly. 

Don’t get me wrong. I'd be the last 
person to condone censorship. Free- 
dom of ideas is a basic. Whereas I 
don’t consider women wearing no- 
thing but leather chaps on ponies in 
the wild west important information, 
I know that whatever is now being 
sold underground (and whatever 
would be pushed underground be- 
cause pornocrats aren’t about to 
give up a business more lucrative 
than McDonald’s) is much worse. 

But Gazette readers are only con- 
cerned about the children. This 
makes it all the easier for liberal 
thinkers to scream that feminists 
and morality preserves are all out to 
censor an adult’s freedom of choice. 
Feminists don’t want to see anything 
that makes women look weak and 
‘christians’ want sexuality put back 
into the homes, where it can be 
ignored until the child becomes hus- 


band and wife. Obviously, both must 
be wrong. 

The Gazette has taken the easier 
road by making pornography a 
‘motherhood’ issue. Nobody wants 
their child’s sexuality impaired by a 
disgusting image at the depanneur. 

As a feminist | am worried about 
the children too. ’'m worried that 
boys will grow up believing that it’s 
OK to set women up for display ona 
pedestal, look dream about, con- 
trol — but don’t touch. And I’m 
worried that little girls will grow up 
believing that their bodies are con- 
stantly on display, for someone 
else’s enjoyment. 

But I’m more worried about the 
women themselves. We’re just be- 
ginning to learn that pornography is 
alie at the expense of women. These 
images of power and submissive- 
ness are no more related to sexu- 
ality than Monopoly is to big busi- 
ness. 

Yet these lies are available every- 
where we turn and it becomes our 
fault if we refuse to accept them. 
‘Women do enjoy it — see, she’s 
smiling.’ And none of this even tou- 
ches on the violence of these photos 
— chains, leather thongs, muzzles, 
women being run through meat 


os 
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Statement of Principles of Canadian University Press 


We, the members of Canadian University Press, affirm that we hold 
the following principles in common: 

e@ That the major role of the student press is to act as an agent of 
social change, assisting students in understanding and acting against 
oppression and injustice, and emphasising the rights and responsibil- 
ities of the student; 

© That the student press must, to fulfill this role, perform both an 
educative and active function, and critically support the aims of groups 
serving as agents of social change; 

e That the student press must use its influence as an agent of 
social change responsibility, as outlined in the Canadian University 
Press Code of Ethics, presenting campus, local, national, and inter- 
national news fairly and accurately and interpreting ideas and events 
to the best of its ability; 

e That the student press must as its main priority assist students in 
acting against any system where it is found to be oppressive to 
women, lesbians and gay men, indigenous people or ethnic, religious 
or other minorities; 

~ @ That the student press must use its relative freedom from com- 
mercial and other controls to ensure that it acts in accordance with its 
major role, and to examine the issues that other media avoid. 


We affirm that the following rights and responsibilities are necess- 
ary for the effective implementation of the above principles; 

e That Canadian University Press members have the right to 
determine and uphold their editorial policy, including advertising pol- 
icy, regardless of pressure from student governments, administra- 
tions, or any others; ; 

e That members have the right to be free from implicit editorial 
control resulting from financial control of the newspaper by student 
governments, administrations, or any others; 

e That, to the fullest possible extent, members should be financial- 
ly autonomous from any group other than the students who fund 
them; 

@ That members have the right to receive in full and without delay 
student levies collected by administrations or budgets approved by 
student governments; 

e That members should have a written constitution including the 
following: 

That the staff democratically determines the newspaper’s 
editorial policy and internal structure; 

That the newspaper guarantees regular, publicized staff 
meetings with democratic procedures; 

That the staff has the right to elect, impeach or censure its 
editors, co-ordinators or other staff positions; 

That the newspaper defines qualifications for voting staff 
members; 

That the staff alone evaluates through due process charges 
that any of its members have acted irresponsibly; 

That the newspaper must be open to, but not limited to, all 
students; 

That the newspaper must provide a forum for the free 
exchange of ideas and opinions among, but not limited to, 
students; 

That the newspaper has the right to prohibit publication of 
material that it deems to be sexist, racist or homophobic, 
or that contravenes Canadian laws on libel or hate liter- 
ature; 

e That members have the responsibility to participate in Canadian 
University Press, as outlined in its constitutional bylaws; 

e That members have the responsibility to provide a forum for and 
respect the free exchange of ideas and opinions within Canadian 
University Press. 


Weaffirm that these principles define us as a co-operative, and that 
collectively we have the right to set membership criteria and adher- 
ence to these principles; 

And that only continual criticism, refinement and re-evalu- 
ation can ensure that this remains a living document. 


Nee 


grinders and women masturbating 
with knives (all of these images can 
be found in the magazines | men- 


‘tioned earlier). 


The point is that it is not enough 
to recognize that a problem exists. 


The problem must be identified cor- 
rectly and discussed openly. Only 
then can we re-educate those that 
condone these images. 

Until then...we should try to think 
about the women. 
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Letters 


Pupp! 


to cosmetic surgery 


London Daily Telegraph 


gery this yea 
The aim: 


Plastic surgery ‘ 
hecome big business: I 


Administration 
must react 


to the editors: 

I was delighted to receive the 
copies of The Link (re athletics) 
and have read them with much 
interest. I wish to encourage you to 
keep your attack going. It is in the 
good journalistic tradition of invest- 
igative reporting (a declining activity 
of the chain-controlled newspapers), 
and it is in a valuable cause — the 
moral integrity of social institutions 
that profess to serve the truth. 

The Concordia behaviour does 
not surprise me. Many other uni- 
versities, including most in the Mari- 


times, are doing similar things. What | 


is so sad is that it is a few concerned 
students (and professors) who have 
to expose the practices, while high 
paid administrators and Presidents 
remain unconcerned or inactive. 
Ultimately, it is the Presidents and 
Board of Governors who are res- 
ponsible for the current sorry state 
of intercollegiate sports. They have 
abdicated their responsibilities, and 
Athletic Directors have taken charge. 
For there to be an effective change 
the former must be convinced of the 
serious threat posed to universities, 
and be persuaded to act. On this 
score I am not optimistic. There is 
no evidence that they have the will 
to save Canadian, universities from 
the athletic scandals so common in 
the USA. The absence of such scan- 
dals to date does not come so much 
from our greater virtue as from the 
still small size of the Canadian mar- 
ket for athletic contests. Keep up 
the good work, yours truly, 
W.B. Cunningham 
Professor of Economics 
Mount Allison University 


Ex-athletes 
grind axes 


to the editors: 

Recently, your paper has embark- 
ed on what appears to be a campaign 
to destroy varsity sports at Con- 
cordia, and the reputation of one of 
the world’s top sports consultants, 
Dr. Ed Enos. 

You cite nine former varsity ath- 
letes who claim to have received 


To correct facial and 
other body defects caused by 


ns of in-breeding. - 
generatio for dog 


dog is 

Many of the @-” 
by veterinarv 
result of 
achie™” 
wil! 


payment for services not rendered. 

Yet your very own “Woodward 
and Bernstein” team of Wallace and| 
Halperin failed to name even one of 
these “sources”. 

With all due respect to their abil- 
ities for yellow journalism, I claim 
that their stories were faked, that 
their “sources” do not exist. 

If in fact these sources did exist, 
then why are they not named? If 
they are former varsity athletes, 
what have they got to lose by seeing 
their names in print? They are cert- 
ainly not going to be cut from the 
team. 

If these “sources” are real, then it 
is imperative that the conditions 
under which they became former 
athletes be stated. I have the distinct 
feeling that the claims these “sour- 
ces” make are merely sour grapes. 

I know several persons who failed 
to make the grade at varsity team 
try-outs; and later started making- 
up stories about all the promises 
they were made at recruiting time. I 
never bother to refute their stories, 
though each, and every one of them 
was a walk-on, they were never 
recruited. These stories they make 
up are merely to cover for their 
egos, and are believed by others 
who are terribly naive. 

The following reasoning justifies 
my disbelief of Wallace and com- 
pany: 

If Tim Zabik was promised jillions 
of dollars to play football here, and 
every player is being paid a small 
fortune to not work, then how come 


he left to go back home pleading 


poverty at having to work, but being 
given only enough work to earn a 
paltry $24 dollars a week? 

His story doesn’t compute with 
the rest of the claims. Zabik lost out 
to another rookie in training camp. 
He didn’t make the grade. All of his 
claims MUST be taken with a grain 
of salt the size of Chicopee, Mass- 
achussetts. 

He admits to hiding his face from 
his friends after he got back home. 
This is because he probably shot his 
mouth off to them about how he was 
going to just roll over everybody in 


_ Canadian college football. 


As for Wallace’s reporting style, 
my sources inside The Link inform 
me that Wallace is “very immature, 
and has a lot of growing up to do.” It 
is up to the Editors to control his 
power mongering, and to cool his 
jets a little. The fact that The Link 
had to retract his “Enos lied” story, 
just proves mynt. point. As a former 


KS 


ies must submit - 


editor myselt, I can say that any 
story of acontroversial nature should 
be fully verified by the editorial staff. 
Allowing Wallace to print whatever 
he wants is gross irresponsibility on 
your parts. — 

[hope that the Concordian makes 
your paper realize that most stu- 
dents are dissatisfied with The Link. 


Dennis dos Santos 
U3 Eng. 


Investigation 
yes or no? 


to the editor: 

The article entitled “CCSL invest- 
igates Athletics”, which appeared in 
The Link edition of December 2nd, 
is completely misleading. CCSL has 
not launched any type of invest- 
igation into the Athletics budget. 

The CCSL Priorities & Finance 
Committee, which is responsible for 
the development and monitoring of 
the budgets in the three Student 
Services areas (Guidance, Dean of 
Students and Athletics), receives 
and reviews quarterly financial state- 
ments from the three areas. This is 
standard practice, and has been in 
effect for close to two years. Per- 
haps your diligent reporters mistook 
the preparation of the regular state- 
ment by the Department of Athletics 
as aresponse to some type of imagin- 
ary investigation. 

Greater justice would be done to 
all concerned if your reporters took 
the time to check their facts with the 
true sources. 

Donald L. Boisvert 

Administrative Assistant 

to the Vice-Rector, Academic 

and Chairman 

CCSL Priorities 

& Finance Committee 

Ed. note: According to a member of 

CCSL, this is the first time that 

athletics has been asked to produce 

acomplete set of books. This source 

referred to the demand as an ‘in- 
vestigation’. 


Improve 
sports info 


to the editors: 

The sports information director of 
Concordia should be dismissed. 
Everyone has an idea of what a 
sports information director should 
do but what does Bob Phillip of 
Concordia do? There is no tradition 
associated with the athletic programs 
at Concordia. This means that the 
sports information director is not 
doing his job and has not been doing 
it for a long time. 

Concordia needs a sports informa- 
tion director with a past of present 
media experience like; Fred Roberts, 
Gazette; Danny Rosenberg, St.- 
Lawrence Sun (Chateauguay) or 
Randy Phillips, Gazette, not a per- 
son like they have now, because the 
public is not aware of the sports 
activities and athletics and Concor- 
dia. Bob White 

Westend Sports Association 


Are students 
prepared? 


to the editors: 
I refer to the letter from part-time 


student Clifford Jacques, which ap-. 


peared in your November 11, 1983 
issue, dealing with the nature of the 
final Accountancy 218 examination 
written this past summer. 

In his letter Mr. Jacques claims 
that “neither the mid-term nor final 
examinations tested what was ac- 
cumulated in the course”. I disagree 
with the statement entirely. 

When an examination is prepared, 
it is based on the course outline. 
Questions posed require the applic- 
ation of technical and procedural 
knowledge. In addition, theoretical 
understanding of the subject matter 
and sound judgement must be dem- 
onstrated. These are the integral 
ingredients for properly writing an 
Accountancy examination. 

In my long association with the 
course, I have noted that students 
expect to write an examination con- 
sisting of questions similar to those 
assigned during the semester. Any 
question of a type not discussed in 
class is ‘out of bounds’ in their 
minds. Is this a realistic expectation? 

Imagine entering the business 
world expecting to claim ‘immunity’ 


The Link welcomes 
to edit submissions for 


not 
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Tt not 


from the handling of any situation 
not encountered in your studies at 
Concordia! What happened to the 
techniques, mechanics, analytical 
ability and objective skills that one is 
supposed to have acquired during 
his studies? 

My philosophy in structuring Ac- 
countancy 218 final examinations is 
that, by the end of the semester, the 
student should have developed the 
tools with which to diagnose and 
answer any question dealing with 
the course. The questions need not 
be replicas of ones done before. In 
no way would I include a question 
that I felt the student was incapable 
of answering. Let me assure you 
that, in fairness to the students, if a 
question on an examination is poor- 
ly-handled by most students, there 
is recognition of this and corrective 
action is likely taken. 

With respect to the large failure 
rate in the course, I doubt that it is as 
large as it appears. I assume Mr. 
Jacques looked up the students’ 
grades as posted and counted the 
F’s. You must remember that many 
students don’t complete the course 
and don’t write the final examin- 
ation, thereby receiving an “F”. By 
excluding the F’s caused by DNW’s, 
the failure rate would be much less 
alarming. 

Accountancy 218 i is not a simple 
course. It requires an absolute com- 
mitment on the part of the student. 

I have found that many students 
don’t appreciate that they are at 
University, fail to recognize the seri- 
ousness and importance of the 
course, and are quite apathetic. In 
one large section which I currently 
teach, there is a 30% drop in attend- 
ance after a mid-class break. Of 80 
students who wrote the mid-term 
test, 30 students have not yet claim- 
ed their papers after three weeks. 

In response to avowed interest 
from 70 students, I implemented a 
tutorial program. Attendance fluctu- 
ates around 15 even though the 
dates and times for these tutorials 
were cleared with the students be- 
forehand. As well, too often stu- 
dents have rationalized not attend- 
ing a class or preparing an assign- 
ment because a 10% marketing or 
Q.M. case was due the same day. 

Given such an attitude, how would 
you expect students to do in the 
course? 

H. Liebman, C.A. 
Co-ordinator, Accountancy 218 
Department of Accountancy 
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Yes we’re back after a brief (but exciting) vacation. Drop by the office and we'll tell you about it. Better yet, drop by 
the office and offer to help out — you’ll make lots of friends really fast. A good time to do it will be this Friday at 
2 p.m. It’s our regular staff meeting and we'll be able to tell you all about The Link. All the old hacks will be around 
(hear that old hacks?) In any case we'll be discussing elections, responsibility and what we plan to do in the new 
year. If you don’t stop by now, you may kick yourself later. 
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Letters 


It's quality 
that counts 


to the editors: 

The emergence of a new student 
newspaper, in the form of The Con- 
cordian, is in itself a favorable thing. 
It is to the benefit of the students 
that there be a variety of outputs, in 
the media of journalism, which are 
grounded in the Concordia Univers- 
ity consciousness. The more we 
know about ourselves as particip- 
ants in this institution, and the more 
we reflect on the realities beyond it, 
the better. 

However, let’s not be naive. The 
creation of The Concordian is to a 
large degree an establishment re- 
action against The Link. The recent 
turmoil surrounding the journalistic 
nature of The Link, as variously 
described depending on who’s being 

asked, is the major reason for its 
new competitor — not the desire for 
a plurality of information in the 
fourth estate. 

There may or may not be room 
for both papers, it has yet to be 
discovered. It is in the interest of all 
concerned, and better journalism, 


that there is room. The only danger 
is that CUSA, which funds both 
papers, may give unfair advantage 
to one or the other papers. Certainly 
CUSA could not be faulted for fav- 
ouring the paper which offers better 
quality, but it should not force either 
paper to sacrifice objectivity for fear 
of lack of funds. As an aspiring 
member of The Concordian, I should 
like the battle to be fought on the 
field of talent; our abilities and efforts 
must gauge our success. Respect- 
fully, 


Dave Duchene 


Zabik story 
inconsistent 


to the editors: 

The coincidence in timing of The 
Link’s exposé of alleged improper 
practices carried on by the Athletic 
Department, and the recent move- 
ment to start a rival paper to The 
Link, seemed too good to be true. 
This prompted an investigation of 
some discrepancies in the articles. 

In the November 15th article “Ro- 
chette accused of breaking prom- 
ises”, Tim Zabik’s father, Mr. Fred 
Zabik, is quoted, “Skip (Rochette) 
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came up here (Chicopee, Mass.) last 
summer...making all kinds of prom- 
ises...that there would be a job wait- 
ing for Tim when he arrived...”. In 
contrast, Rochette never went to 
Chicopee, and he only said he would 
try to get him a job after Tim asked 
about a job. 

Tim Zabik was quoted as saying “I 
would advise rookies to think before 
they make a move at Concordia, 
their football program in a hoax.” 
Zabik said, in a phone conversation 
this week that he never said that at 
all. It was written in the article, 
“Among the multitude of offers was 
a full ride to Southern Connecticut 
State University.” A conversation 
with Ray Difranchesco, SCSU Men’s 
Athletic Director, revealed “We 
(SCSU) do not give full rides to 


anybody.” 

Tim Zabik also claimed, “Skip 
(Rochette) made me suit up for an 
exhibition game to take away my 
year of eligibility. He does it to all 
rookies for his own benefit.” Zabik 
said that he never said this at all. It is 
incomprehensible how Rochette de- 
rives any benefit from taking away 
rookies’ year of eligibility, especially 
since none is lost as CIAU rules 
state, 

If a student athlete plays in one 
non-conference game or com- 
petition prior to the start of the 
first scheduled conference, or 
competition, he/she shall not 
be charged with a year of elig- 
ibility. 

Had the reporters in question 
approached Rochette for his side of 


~ 


the story? After declining to com- 
ment over the phone, Rochette sent 
an official memo inviting the two 
reporters to his office to discuss the 
allegations. They have not replied to 
the offer. 

The coverage of the Zabik con- 
troversy is not an example of fair 
and accurate journalism which The 
Link tries to promote. The reporters 
covered only one side of the story, 
and then neglected to corroborate 
the claims made, some of which 
were apparent misquotes. 

Why are The Link editors permit- 
ting this kind of inaccurate and un- 
fair journalism? Perhaps it is time for 
another student newspaper as it is 
apparent that a lack of competition 
breeds mediocrity. 

Peter Arzenshek 


Comment 
Forever hold your piece—or else! 


by Elsa Schieder 
In January 1982, a young woman 


was allegedly raped by two men she ° 


knew. Urged by a friend, she press- 
ed charges. Over a year passed. She 
became afraid of retaliation should 
she testify. 

On November 28, 1983, the case 
made media headlines across Can- 
ada. Joseph O’Brien, an Ontario 
Supreme Court justice, gave the 
woman a seven day sentence for 
refusing to testify against her alleged 
rapists. One of his justifications for 
the jail term is tht rapists go free if 
their victims opt not to testify; legal 
precedent denies the victim the free- 
dom to remain silent. 

In the first place, as has frequently 
been established, only about 10% of 
rapes are reported to the police. 
O’Brien’s verdict does nothing to 
encourage the many women who 
keep silent to speak up. Instead, his 
ruling is yet another pressure against 
reporting. 

Further, it took over a year for the 
case to come to court. If “our” 
society really cared about women’s 
safety, such a time lapse couldn’t 
happen. 

More importantly, getting the vio- 
lence off the street isn’t the central 
issue. One headline reads: “Letting 
witness refuse to testify threat to 
legal system, justice says.” The “jus- 
tice” is right. What’s really at stake is 
power. 

Currently, a rape victim only has 


control over whether or not to go to 
the police. Then, the police decide 
whether to proceed with the charge 
— and the ratio of suspects brought 
to trial for reported offenses is lower 
for rape than for any other crime 
against the person. Should a rape 
case make it to court, the judge does 
the deciding — with the result that 
the conviction rate for rape is lower 
than for any other crime whatso- 
ever. Finally, even if convicted, few 
rapists get long sentences; many 
don’t even serve jail terms. 

O’Brien, understandably, doesn’t 
mention the legal system’s abysmal 
record in dealing with sexually as- 
saulted women. 

In the case of the unnamed young 
woman, for once the powers that be 
wanted to prosecute. One of the 
accused is allegedly a member of a 
violent motorcycle gang. Perhaps 
O’Brien hoped to be able to convict 
him on the rape charge. If so, the 
woman’s (understandable) silence 
thwarted the judge, and he used his 
power against her. 

Two other very recent court deci- 
sions corroborate that what is cent- 
ral is the authority of the legal syst- 
em, and of the judge as its inter- 
preter. I will only detail one case, 
since the two are very similar. In this 
one, a London, Ontario judge ruled 
that a twelve-year-old couldn’t give 
evidence against her alleged assault- 
er because, in the judge’s opinion, 
“she didn’t have the religious back- 


ground to understand the nature 
and consequences of taking the 
oath.” In other words, she didn’t 
conform to the judge’s conception 
of an acceptable witness. The judge’s 
conception, of course, is in line with 
legal precedents. 

Once more, the victim’s own de- 
sire — this time, to testify — wasn’t 
taken into account. Nor was her 
ability and readiness to tell the truth. 

The result? The man charged with 
assaulting the twelve-year-old went 
free. And ”Ms X” went to prison. 

But, it may be asked; don’t I mind 
the young woman’s refusal to test- 


ify? — especially since one of the 
reasons she gives is that she now 
has a steady boyfriend and doesn’t 
want him to know about the rape? 

I agree that she isn’t showing a 
high level of sisterly concern. My 
strongest response, though, is that, 
in this patriarchal culture — as I’ve 
already pointed out — 90% of raped 
women don’t go to the police. Am I 
supposed to start blaming them for 
the anti-women violence that per: 
meates “our” society? 

There’s a final question I'd like to 
address: namely, why has so much 
media attention been given to this 


ts. enlecn 
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case? Newspapers across the coun- 
try have featured it prominently, 
while very little coverage has been 
given to the one involving the twelve- 
year-old. 

Probably a large part of the answer 
lies in the fact that the young woman 
conforms to the stereotypical image 
of the unreliable rape faker. Her 
mother admits the daughter used to 
be a liar and prostitute. If that isn’t 
enough to make us doubt the rape 
allegation, there’s always the unwill- 
ingness to testify. So...with women 
ike that around, how are men ever 
going to be sure they’re safe? 
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by Jim Carruthers 

It is no surprize that a lot of people 
think Deja Voodoo are strange, one 
half of the band can freak the other 
half out during an interview. Gerard 
Van Herk was wearing his usual 
outfit, a black suit and black oxfords 
with the accent piece: elbow length 
black meSh gloves. Guess what his 
favorite colour is? 

“What the hell are you wearing?” 
was Tony Dewalds’ reaction upon 
meeting Gerard at my office for an 
interview after he had finished work 
delivering sandwiches. 

“It freaks them out at the post 
office,” was Gerard’s reaction. 

“Why are you wearing those 
things?” was Tony’s next question. 
He took a chair in the small office 
and lit a cigarette as I tried to get an 
answer from either of them about 
why they call themselves a sludge- 
abilly band. 

“Why not?” said Van Herk pulling 
up his gloves and ignoring me, “I 
went to the store, they were on sale. 
There is this great store in Toron- 
to...” he went on until several minutes 
later I was able to steer the pair of 
them back to talking about Deja 
Voodoo, one of the most interesting 
bands to come out of Montreal. 

If any band can be described as 
minimalist, it is Deja Voodoo. What 
else can you say about a band which 
consists of a guitarist who plays with 
four strings on his guitar and a 
drummer, both of whom cite as their 
major influences steak and chips, 
egg and chips and Carl Perkins. 

For both Van Herk and Dewald, 
Deja Voodoo is a hobby, but it is 
one which seems to be getting more 
serious as they go along. The dyna- 
mic duo toured the Canadian west 
in a 1959 white-and-rose Edsel. In 
addition to their single “Monsters in 
My Garage”, their Gumbo cassette 
and the From Montreal...compila- 
tion, they have been in the studio to 


Deja Voodoo 
Rolls On 


record and mix an LP tenatively 
titled Cemetary. 

Deja Voodoo originated in No- 
vember of 1981 when Gerard and 
Tony were left.as the only two 
members of a band called the 
Halftones. 

Gerard described the Halftones 
as a band “which started out in a 
garage a couple of years ago and got 
thrown out of the garage for being 
too loud.” 

Since its inception, Deja Voodoo 
has been one of the most gigged 
about bands in Montreal. 


“When we first started out we just 


wanted to play alot,” said Van Herk, 
we took any gig we could get.” He 
said that if the band didn’t play for 
several weeks they felt bad about 
not playing, partially in reaction to 
the malaise of many local alternative 
bands who complained about the 
poor situation of developing local 
music but who didn’t do much about 
it. 


This reaction developed into the 
Deja Voodoo sound, one of the 
most distinctive to come out of 
Montreal. If the Cramps are a psy- 
cho-billy horror show, Deja Voodoo 
are Count Floyd. Deja Voodoo do 
more than steal from rock abilly, 
they steal from blues, R&B, sixties 
pop, surf music, country and west- 
ern, had anything else they can get 
their hands on so that it can be 
twisted around lyrics so silly that 
they have to be inspired by some 
touch of genius. However, all of this 
rampant borrowing of other peoples’ 
guitar licks has Van Herk kind of 
worried since he sees it as no small 
coincidence that shortly after stealing 
a Beachboys lick, Gerard heard 
the news that Dennis Wilson had 
died; you make of it what you will. 

Though Deja Voodoo have pro- 
gressed since they first started out, 
the basic formula remains the same. 


Van Herk describes an instrumental 
called “Ha”. Van Herk loves describ- 


ing songs, he spent a good portion of 
the interview singing and performing 
a song Called “Death of an Angel” 
which he had just heard, and both 
band members have a passion for 
old obscure records. 

“We’d both play, I would play one 
chord over and over and over again 
and Tony would play just ‘slappa, 
slappa, slappa, slappa’ (slapping his 
hands on his knees),” said Van Herk, 
“we'd do that for a minute anda half; 
my guitar solo would be that I would 
keep playing and he would stop, 
then his drum solo would bel’d stop 
playing and he’d keep doing it.” 

By adding lyrics about such things 
as monsters in garages, surfin’ on 
Mars and visiting high school football 
heros killed in bus crashes, Deja 
Voodoo are not categorized as just 
another local band. 

Though at first Deja Voodoo 
were seen as the party novelty of 
Montreal local bands, they have 


been putting a lot of work into what 
they see as their hobby. 

“T don’t think of myself as a music- 
ian, but I don’t think of myself as a 
non-musician either, it’s just some- 
thing! do,” said Dewald. 

“We could collect stamps, but if 
you collect stamps in front of 300 
people, the’d probably get really 
bored and throw things,” is how Van 
Herk sees what he does as a hobby. 

However, their plans and their 
increasing confidence in what they 
do on stage strike the observer as 
rather careerist. 

“You should have seen him when 
we started,” said Dewald pointing to 
his partner, “you could smell the 
piss.” 

“I was terrified at being the front 
man and singing, especially since my 
voice was a lot worse than it is now,” 
said Van Herk,” the first show we 
did I was just shaking. The first four 
songs people thought I was dancing, 
I was shaking so bad, but it worked 
out okay eventually.” 

This shaking has been transformed 
into an addition to our cultural super- 
structure, the Lizard. For the novice, 
seeing a crowd of beer drenched, 
Deja Voodoo fanatics squirming 
on the dance floor to the Lizard is a 
culturally shocking experience. Deja 
Voodoo is pop culture at its fizziest. 

At the moment, Deja Voodoo 
are beginning their plans for world 
conquest with a gig this Friday in the 
Hall building cafeteria, to be followed 
by ashow in February. This Friday’s 
show will be the first for the band in 
Montreal since September. This will 
escalate into getting enough money 
from the gig to tour Southern 
Ontario, get their LP pressed and 
get some performances in the United 
States. and perhaps some recognition 
from an American independent re- 
cord company. 

For a hobby band, Van Herk and 
Dewald have put a lot of work and 


Art, Culture and Fun 


organization into making Deja Voo- 
doo work, though the money hasn’t 
been rolling in. On their Western 
tour they got exposure both in terms 
of media attention in four cities and 
thermal, when their car got stuck in 
a snow bank in Ignace Ontario and, 
they wound up several hundred dol- 
lars in the hole. However on the 
positive side, the compilation, From 
Montreal put out on Tony Dewald’s 
OG label is selling well and may go to 
a second pressing. 

Because of this, the band that 
dares to sing of vegetables muddles 
through. 

“We always went out of our way 
not to think about what we were 
doina.” said Van Herk expanding on 
the Deja Voodoo philosophy, “and 
ended up with a lot of songs which 
sounded like each other because of 
that, but we just did them. I suppose 
by osmosis some sort of philosophy 
is behind it, we just never tried too 
hard to find it. We leave it to journal- 
ists.” 

This journalist sees Deja Voodoo 
as having one of the pure essences 
of rock’n roll, bare fuzzy guitar riffs 
and a tom drum kit with no cymbals 
all working to a snappy beat with fun 
lyrics. Much of it may be clichéd, but 
if you don’t take it seriously the 
clichés can’t be that bad. The only 
bad thing is that Deja Voodoo 
might not have anybody take them 
seriously. The band has a following; 
after all somebody out there does 
the Lizard, but what they need is a 
bit of recognition. 

Winding up with old obscure re- 
cords may be fine for record collect- 
ors but it is a rather sour way for a 
band to be remembered; can you 
name the hit by the Bomarcs, or 
who recorded “Death of an Angel”? 

I don’t expect that Van Herk and 
Dewald want the same thing to 
happen with “Someone in My 
House”. 


Hejira: A Woman’s Mecca 


by Mary Lamey 

Hejira. According to Funk and 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary, the 
word means a flight from danger. 
According to the collective which 
produces Hejira- awoman’s monthly 
creative journal, it is a journey to a 
more congenial or desirable place. 
Flight-journey, it’s all a question of 


semantics. Montreal has new publi- - 


Cation, and that’s good news. 

There is some kind of rejuvenation 
taking hold of the city. First came 
the appearance of Xceteras, then 
the arrival of Open City, and now a 
journal addressing itself specifically 
‘to the needs of women writers. This 
is very good news for anyone who 
has suffered under the long cold 
cultural winter that has taken Mon- 
treal in its grip. 

Hejira, purports its editors, is a 
search for a more accurate presenta- 
tion of women, a presentation 
through their own writing and art 
work. In the opening words of the 
first issue, now available in local 


bookstores and magazine shops, 
the Hejira collective invites women 
who have heretofore only scribbled 
to themselves or have sketched in 
secret to feel free to submit their 
work. It will be interesting to see 
what comes of the invitation. Their 
first issue encompasses a variety of 
work, representing many different 
voices. 

The first issue includes a great 
deal of poetry. It ranges from the 
contemplative mood of “no one: for 
miles” by Angela Dunn, 
by days endless watch 


i cook/clear/cook again 
a figure alone 

in still silence, 
aractivity as quiet 


as the growth of each 


singular nub of moss. 
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by D.W. LaCoste 


D.A. Pennebaker’s Ziggy Stardust 
and the Spiders from Mars is a 
documentary of a period which has 
perhaps mercifully not been recycled 
yet. Ziggy Stardust as brought on 
stage by David Bowie and filmed by 
Pennebaker is probably the epitome 
of excess as found in that arena 
spectacle known as glitter rock. 

As far as it goes, in that genre 
known as the rock concert film, 
Ziggy Stardust. . . starts very slowly 
with large gaps of very poor technical 
quality. One has to be pretty enrap- 
tured with the spectacle to cope 
with the fuzzy out-of-focus shots 
and the mother-of-tinny-radio sound 
quality. 

The only departure from recording 
what happens onstage is when a 
camera follows Bowie backstage so 
that he can be peeled in and out of 
various costumes, (costumes mind 
you, not clothes) while he takes a 
break for a cigarette. 

The only other departure from a 
focus on stage is an endless stream 


of reaction shots of stoned out 15 
year olds seeing God, Moses, Jesus 
and Ziggy Stardust all in one orgas- 
mic totality as:their makeup runs 
down their faces from sweat. 

Musically the tunes cover material 
from The Rise and Fall. .., Alladin 
Sane, Hunky Dory and two fine, 
though poorly recorded versions of 
“All The Young Dudes” and “White 
Light/White Heat.” 

Throughout the music is bombas- 
tic though the arena sound manages 
to rough it up a bit. Mick Ronson 
struts his guitar phallis across the 
stage, stomping with his platform 
soles and playing solos with one 
hand, holding his other in the air to 
prove that he has no sweatstains 
from his armpits on his silk shirt. 
From the tortured look on his face 
as he plays his interminable solos 
you would think that Ronson realized 
how boring and useless guitar solos 
are to the body of the music. This 
viewer envied Bowie for the opportu- 
nity to go backstage to change his 
costume and have a cigarette as 
Ronson churned out yet another 


to the playful romance of “Mr. Law- 
rence, my conditions” by Lucille 
King-Edwards. 

If 1 met D.H. Lawrence 


striding down the street 

I wouldn’t look twice. 

Fie on red hair, a plague upon it! 
But in a dark alley, ah, 

that’s where I'd like to see him 

or at midnight under a chestnut tree. 


He wouldn’t think and I wouldn’t 
talk 


and we'd both pray light 


to come slowly. 


The work offers no common 
theme, except for the theme of 
women commenting on the world 
and people around them. This is 
important, because it offers readers 
an interesting assortment of per- 
spectives on ideas as diverse as 
relationships between men and 
women, women and women, moth- 
ers and daughters, friends and our 
strange and ever changing relation- 
ship with nature. 

The artwork in the first issue of 
Hejira is equally diverse. There are 
artists’ renderings of women in all 
shapes and form. There are photos 
and sketches and lithographs. Some 
of them have the appearance of 
being shown in at the last minute, 
but that is not an unheard of thine 
for a young publication. 

At a dollar a copy, the journal is 
quite a bargain. It includes 28 pages 
of writing and artwork, all of which is 
laid out in a tidy and eye pleasing 
fashion. 

The collective is now requesting 
submissions for the next issue of 
Hejira. If you are interested, contact 
them at Hejira 
c/o M. Berg 
Porter’s Office 
Arts Building, McGill University. 
844-4697. 


long sterile solo. 

However, for all of its pretentious 
flaws, glitter did lay the base for 
many of the important developments 
in current music, both alternative 
and mainstream. 

Rock as shock theatre found its 
home in glitter. Glitter did not so 
much protest, as revel, in its conspi- 
cuogus consumption and disgusting 
lavishness. Ziggy Stardust... docu- 
ments this fuzzily and grainily, and 
as Bowie savs in the film. it was the 
last show that he and the band 
would perform. His sudden burnout 
death from a drug overdose meant 
that he can be remembered for what 
he did as the king of glitter and not 
be found fouling the airwaves as 
some bloated remnant prancing 
Elvis-like, shreiking Let’s Dance until 
he dies of greed. 

Certainly greed seems to be a 
strong factor in putting out this film; 
a shoddy piece of historical cinema 
to exploit a current fad. If you are 
caught up in the fad there is no point 
telling you to save your money, 
they’ve got it already. 
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Nineteen Eighty-Four 


Who's watching 


Continued from page 1. 

A 1984 issue, then, is a perfect opportunity 
to explore just how much the world has 
progressed since Orwell penned his prophecy 
and how close we are to the society he 
envisioned. 

Most importantly, it is an opportunity to 
discover how successfully we are resisting 
1984ization and whether we are doing every- 
thing in our power to make sure it doesn’t 
happen. Big Brother is watching you, but 
Who’s watching Big Brother? 


1984 has literary precedents 


by Michael Mouland 

George Orwell’s 1984 stands in the fore- 
ground amidst a lot of fiction which has been 
called prophetic and examples of social com- 
mentary. Amongst many of these books is the 
Russian novel We, written by exiled Eugene 
Zamiatin. We served as the blueprint for 
Orwell’s classic and established a tradition in 
literature which has become important for the 
modern age. 

Zamiatin’s We describes a society which is 
completely regulated by the “Table of Hours” 


& brillant satire thet is both a classi< 
of the Vropisr novel and an 


Eugene Zamiatin 


where freedom and happiness are two incom- 
patible ideals. The citizens in We live ina glass 
city where privacy is impossible except when 
a “pink cheque” issued by the “Well Doer” 


permits the biological function of sex to. 


happen. Monitors record the comings and 
going of the citizens in the glass city. 

We, like Orwell’s 1984 and Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World, examines the injustices of 
a totalitarian regime where its inhabitants 
function as virtual automatons. In Zamiatin’s 
book each member of the society is assigned a 
number instead of a name. The protagonist, 
D-503, comes to question the scientific and 
linear world he lives in to illustrate what 
Zamiatin called in his essay “A Soviet Heretic” 
- the division between entropy and energy. 
D-503 comes to realize the entropic nature of 
his society and discovers a more bestial and 
unscientific world behind a wall on the outer 
limits of the glass city where he meets 1-330, 
the woman who represents the inconsistency 
of the individual who is free and happy. 

Zamiatin’s We condemns a regime where 


tandmark in moGern Russian iiteraturg 


This month it seems like everybody’s watch- 
ing Big Brother. You can’t pick up anewspaper 
or magazine without having Orwell spewed 
out at you (not necessarily an unhealthy 
thing). Unfortunately, in a few weeks these 
very same media will return to their usual 
complacency and that’s the last you’ll hear 
about the dangers of Bill C-157 or computer 
technology. 


Meanwhile, just how well are the media 
doing in comparing the reality of 1984 to 


the individual trades his happiness for freedom. 
D-503 coffes to question his sanity as he 
grapples with the question of whether to 
conform or not. 

He is a mathematician who works on a 
spaceship called the “Integral,” a war machine 
which is designed to integrate other planets. 
D-503 considers himself sick because he 
doubts the regulated system he lives under. 

We, 1984 and Brave New World were all 
written about future worlds and have become 
the precursors to modern science fiction, 
where imaginary worlds illustrate the possibili- 
ties of what could happen in our world when 
social and governmental systems degenerate. 

In Samuel Delany’s Triton the protagonist, 
Bron, wanders around a future world where 
there is a complete absence of social order. 
Bron’s world is one amused by government 
installed “ego-booster booths” where an 
encoded indentification card permits any indi- 
vidual to access his computer video file, 
compiled by the authorities. The individual 
watches a screen and reaches some sort of 


self-concept. =o 
Triton examines the individual and the 


power structures he is up against. The failure 
of the protagonist to recognize these struct: 

_ures leads to his self-identity being strippec 
away. Bron meets a woman called The Spike 
who is the leader of an acting troupe anc 
serves as the archetype of an artist whc 
challenges the power structure which limits 
the individual’s freedom. 

The bohemian lifestyle which is practiced in 
Bron’s world points to the complete stagnance 
of asociety where nothing challenges anything. 
The inhabitants of Bron’s world remain com- 
pletely ambivalent to a war which rages in 
space between several outer satellite planets. 


BY THE BESTSELLING AUTHOR OF 


DHALGREN 
AND 


SAMUEL R. DELANY 


FOUR-TIME NEBULA AWARD-WINNER 


WAT 


Brother? 


Orwell’s description? A look at some sample an issue which explores everything from sur- 
1984 media features provides some interesting veillance technology to government control 
results. over our lives. 

The story begins just after Mr. Weatherbee 
has installed closed circuit cameras capable of 
monitoring every inch of Riverdale High. 

“I can watch any student anywhere at 
anytime,” he announces to the school. 

We then see just how much freedom is lost 
by this perfect example of Big Brother in the 
classroom, an example which is not so unreal- 
istic considering there are several schools in 
the U.S. which have installed similar monitor- 
ing systems. 

After Archie explains to the gang how close 
their situation is to the society Orwell describes 

‘in 1984, Dilton Doiley provides a fitting irony. 

“Americans are real individuals. We’d never 
allow the government to take our freedom 
away.” 

Astory in the same issue even dares to take 


Believe it or not, far and away the best of the 
1984 fare was produced by Archie Comics. 
Billed as “our most important issue ever”, the 
usually sexist and juvenile comic book provid- 
ed an excellent analysis of the loss of freedom 
plaguing today’s youth. 

“It’s 1984 with Archie at Riverdale High. . . 
Who will be watching you?” asks the cover of 


In Ursula K. LeGuin’s The Dispossessed 
the main character, Shevek, travels from his 
planet, Anarres, where a type of anarchism 
prevails, to Urras which ‘eperates under a 


capitalist system of government. Shevek refers 
to the inhabitants of Urras as “propertarians” 
which is one of the most foul of words on 
Anarres. 

Shevek finds himself in a world where 
people amass wealth and property and dis- 
covers the repulsiveness of the capitalist 
system. He meets Vea, a woman who has a 
magnet implanted under her skin so that 
metallic jewellery may be placed over it and be 
held in place. Vea epitomizes the artificiality of 
the capitalist system and becomes for Shevek| 
the symbol for the artificiality of the world he is 
visiting. 

Shevek, like D-503 in We, is a scientist and 
believes that freedom means communication. 
Shevek attempts to break down-the barriers 
which have existed between Anarres and 
Urras in the past by espousing freedom of 
scientific information. But he meets with the 
capitalist system which wants the information 
he has to offer, giving nothing in return for it. 
Shevek causes an uprising (Revolution) which 
is quickly quashed by the authorities on Urras 
and returns to the planet he came from. 

Orwell’s 1984 and Zamiatin’s We are early 
science fiction novels which reveal the in- 
justices of political systems in re-relation to 
the individual. They have set the precedent 
for books which have followed under the guise 
of science’ fiction. These novels reinforce 
Orwell’s original intention in writing 1984 and 
reveal the power structures which exist in our 
world to control the individual. 


on a sacred cow - the U.S. Military. The 
militarization of America is equated with the 
stripping away of individuality when the 
Department of Defense orders Mr. Lodge to 
paint his factories pink to help step up ‘widget’ 
production. 

Unfortunately, the issue couldn’t resist the 
opportunity for a little propaganda and used 
the occasion to advocate government deregu- 
lation, a familiar conservative chant. 

On the whole, however, a better job couldn’t 
have been done in bringing Orwell’s message 
to young readers. 


In contrast was the 1984 issue put out by 
Time Magazine—long an advocate of the 
Orwellian Dictum “Ignorance is strength.” 

Under the guise of a tribute to the “father of 
Big Brother”(Orwell), Time proceeds to com- 
pletely distort Orwell’s writings into what 
approaches a defense of Time’s right-wing 
ideology. 

There is an inordinate amount of time spent 
on the socialist author’s indictment of Com- 
munist and fascist totalitarian regimes, with- 
out any consideration for his fear of what 
western democratic societies might do to 
themselves — the basis for 1984. 

It continuously goes out of its way to 
trivialize the book’s message about loss of 
freedom. 

Talking about a newly-released 1984 calen- 
dar detailing historical incidents of American 
repression, it asks, “Can Doublethink T-shirts 
and Big Brother barbeque aprons be far 
behind?” 

Most distressing of all about the issue is its 
dismissal of the value of 1984 in making people 
think about just how close we are - or aren’t - 
to Orwell’s vision: 

“Now merely mentioning the date can con- 
vey muzzy criticisms of whatever the speaker 
happens to dislike: advertising, computers, 
beeper phones, freeways and domed stadi- 
ums” (freeways?) If, as Time writes, “The 
manipulation of speech could be every bit as 
deadly as the bearing of arms,” then Time 
itself is more dangerous than the entire Ameri- 
can nuclear arsenal... 

The issue is particularly fond of using 
Orwell’s own words to make Time’s absurd 
points. 

“And it is a surprising irony that the title 
Orwell made famous has become a symptom 
of the very sloppiness he deplored: What he 
called a meaningless word, a ramshackle 
abstraction inviting everyone to come in and 
stop thinking for awhile.” 

This type of prostitution of Orwell’s 
thoughts, words and ideas has become in- 
creasingly widespread over the past little 
while. It has reached the point where arch- 
conservatives like Commentary editor Nor- 
man Podhoretz have had the chutzpah to 
write a detailed analysis on how, if he lived, 
Orwell would have become disillusioned by 
the left, claiming, “I believe he would have 
been a neo-conservative if he were alive 
today.” Stop spinning, George! 

by Max Wallace 
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Modern Newspeak just as 


by Rick Hughes 

George Orwell is fortunate that he was a 
journalist, and not a prophet. Prophets have 
to be exact in their predictions (or else history 
discards them as crazies at best, and frauds at 
worst), whereas journalists seem to beallowed 
some leeway when it comes to precision. 

And in terms of predicting the future, 
Orwell was hardly right on. 

The bleak, violently oppressive world of his 
1984 isn’t quite here yet (although it is import- 
ant to realize that it is the real 1984 for people 
in many countries). We don’t all wear Party 
overalls, and we can turn off your telescreens 
whenever we wish. And the only larger than 
life face that’s been splashed throughout the 
city recently is Leighton Ford, not : Big! 
Brother. 

Orwell didn’t say aworld such as the one he 
described would necessarily come, but he 
warned us that it might. It might come if we 
were not always on our guard against some of 
the dangerous tendencies he described in his 
novel, and against people obsessed with 
power. 

One of the dangers he foresaw is particularly 
relevant to us today. That is the use of 
language as a technique to control and mani- 
pulate political and cultural thought. 

We, in our western democracies, have not 
generally been subjected to the more brutal 
forms of repression described in Orwell’s 
book, but our societies are equally involved in 
attempting to mould public opinion, and to 
cover up and rationalize the exercise of 
power. Manipulating language has proven to 
be a very effective and non-violent way ol 
doing so. 

In 1984, it was called Newspeak. It was the 
deliberate attempt by the government bureau- 
cracy to restructure and limit the language ir 
such a way that dangerous and unorthodox 
thoughts and concepts would be impossible. 

“Don’t you see that the whole aim of 
Newspeak is to narrow the range of thought?” 
explained Syme, one of the Party bureaucrats 
writing the Newspeak dictionary. 

“It was intended,” explained Orwell in an 
Appendix to 1984,” that when Newspeak was 
adopted once and for all,...that a heretical 
thought, that is a thought diverging from the 
principles of Ingsoc, should be literally un- 
thinkable”. 

Orwell gives the example of the word 


“free”. He explains that it would exist in 


Newspeak, but only in the sense of, “This dog 
is free from lice”. 

“It could not be used in its old sense of 
politically free, or intellectually free, since 
political freedom or intellectual freedom no 
longer existed, even as concepts”. 

Modern uses of Newspeak have essentially 
the same intention, but function in an entirely 
different way. 

Weare not quite as interested in controlling 
or limiting the meaning of words, but rather in 
distorting their meaning. ~ 

Dangerous thoughts and concepts are not 
eradicated by removing the words that express 
them from the vocabulary. Rather, the mean- 
ing of the words and concepts themselves are 


distorted and appropriated to conform to the 
interests of whoever is speaking. 

Modern Newspeak does not confine itself 
to attempts at limiting thought, it also tries to 
hide and distort the meaning of events, and to 
misrepresent intentions. 

“Newspeak expressions fill the air with 
wordsso that clarity of meaning - and responsi- 
bility is lost”, explains Eleanor Maclean in 
Between the Lines. 

Values such as freedom, peace, democracy, 
and love are used to explain values, and 
whose end result will be to destroy them. 

It is an effective method. 

Thus we have nuclear weapons being 
deployed as an act of peace, access to informa- 
tion laws that restrict access to information, 
security laws that allow police to disregard all 
the civil rights and freedoms that the law 
purports to protect. 

To destroy freedom in the name of freedom 
has proven to be as effecitve a method as 
trying to erase the concept of freedom itself. 

The abuse of language for political ends was 
a great concern of Orwell’s. He worried about 
the effect language could have on thought. 

In 1946, he wrote an essay called Politics 
and the English Language, in which he argued 
that sloppy use of language in writing makes it 
easier for people to have foolish thoughts. 

He thought that once this kind of language 
became acceptable - and he felt that even then 
it was becoming so - then it would be con- 
veniently used to political ends, to hide and 


A civilian poll 


by Albert Nerenberg 

Romping out of some Arthurian legend, 
Canada’s secret police, the RCMP, still main- 
tains a dubious reputation as a fraternity of 
brave courteous gentlemen of the law despite 
their present state. Government faith in the 
RCMP has faltered as proof of corruption and 
misuse of power has been brought against the 
service by Federal enquiries. Removing the 
tarnish from Canada’s untouchable Mounties 
may be one of the main motives behind the 
creation of the new “civilian” Canadian 
Security Intelligence Service (CSIS). | 

The formation of the CSIS should initiate a 
gradual transfer of present RCMP staff to 
form the core of the new civilian agency. dust 
what is meant by the “civilianisation” of Cana- 
dian security intelligence has been cause for 
turmoil in Parliament. 

Civilianisation is not a word in the English 
language. “The “civilians” who will run the 
service will not wear uniforms or have “Ser- 
geant” or “Inspector” before their names, but 
their mandate will probably amount to few 
changes from that of current RCMP Intelli- 
gence. On duty, RCMP officers have already 
proven themselves capable of discarding the 
bright red suits, big hats, guns and simulated 
thighs, and then pretending to be your basic 
average guy with short hair. The new agents 
will also have many of the special legal provi- 
sions accorded to the RCMP, plus a few more. 


Nineteen Eighty-Four 


distort brutal and unjust actions. 

He wrote, “In our time, political speech and 
writing are largely the defence of the indefensi- 
ble...things that can be defended, but only by 
arguments which are too brutal for most 
people to face, and which do not square with 
the professed aims of political parties.” 

Well, George, things have gotten worse. 
Orwellian language is no longer the exclusive 
property of governments. Modern Newspeak 
has been greatly refined by propagandists, 
public relations people, advertisers, newsmen 
and women, scientists, and generals. 

How far has it gone? 

The pen advertisements that use the slogan, 
“Basic Human Writes” may be one of the least 
insidious examples of the abuse of language, 
but it is, at the same time, very indicative of 
the lack of respect shown for both the lan- 
guage, and the ideals that are distorted and 
trivialized in this way. 

The effectiveness of Newspeak depends on 
ius. 

Defense against it can rest only on, first of 
all, an awareness that it is used as a technique 
to influence us, and secondly, through con- 
stant vigilance so that we can recognize it 
when we see it. 

Towards that end, here is a brief glossary of 
some notable Newspeak words: 

“Limited Duration Protective Reaction” was 
one Pentagon term for bombing during the 
Vietnam war. 

“Selective ordinance” refers to bombs, or 
missiles that mistakenly hit the wrong (as in 
civilian targets ). 

Also during the Vietnam war, villages were 
“saved” by destroying them. 

Nuclear power is an industry that has bred 
many particularly creative Newspeak words; 

Energetic disassembly is an explosion, while 
rapid oxidation is a fire. There is always talk of 
“acceptable” levels of radiation; nuclear power 
is referred to as “clean” energy, while the 
accident at Three Mile Island was referred to 
as “an event”, “an incident”, “an abnormal 
evolution”, “a normal aberration”, “or as a 
“plant transient”. 

Nuclear war and strategy has also been 
fertile ground for Newspeak. 

Pentagon reports talk of “megadeaths” and 
“acceptable damage” when reviewing the 
effects of a nuclear “exchange” on the United 
States. 


What is the difference? 

Bill C-157, the legislation for creating the 
agency, threatens citizens with a penalty of 
five years or more for disclosing the identity of 
an agent or informer-employed by the CSIS. 
illegal activities by CSIS, or suspects them of 
such, in a difficult position. All disclosures of 
illegal actions by CSIS agents, according to 
the Bill, would be the sole responsibility of the 
Director of the Security service. 


At the same time, the Bill gives agents the 
legal right “to take such reasonable actions as 
are reasonably necessary to enable them to 
perform their duties.” Bill C-157 makes any 
citizen suspect if he/she is working for the 
“overthrow of the Canadian government.” 
Citizens are also liable for investigation if 
involved in an organisation working for the 
overthrow of the most repressive foreign 
dictatorship. 

RCMP smarter than the government 

Something quite like the CSIS may already 
be in existence. A little known RCMP organi- 
sation — the National Crime Intelligence 
Section (NCIS) has entered the domestic 
intelligence field. 


An investigation by the Vancouver Civil 
Liberties Action Security Project (CLASP) 
has found that the Intelligence Section has 
gone well beyond its mandate of combatting 
organised crime and has been gathering infor- 


Jangerous 


Reagan, calling his MX missile the Peace- 
keeper, is rivalled in cynicism only by the 
Atomic Energy Commission measuring fallout 
from the Nevada bomb tests in the early fifties 
in “sunshine units”. 

“Peace” is kept through the constant threat 
of war, while “security” is maintained “by 
insecurity. 

Terms such as “collateral damage”, “pre- 
emptive first strike”, and “overkill” all desensi- 
tize the reader to the horrible reality that is 
being discussed. 

In the realm of international politics, words 
such as “stability”, “vital interests”, and 
“security” almost invariably mean nothing of 
the sort. Stability refers to the end result of a 
campaign of terror and repression against the 
civilian population, so that domestic and 
foreign interests can continue their exploita- 
tion of the country and people. 

In such cases where the domestic popula- 
tions rebel against such domination, then 
words suchas “terrorists”, “leftist insurgents”, 
“guerillas” and “Communists” need to be 
dredged up. 

Should such a state of affairs arise in a 
communist state (as in Poland) then we need 
words such as dissident, and Freedom Fighter. 
Finally, a few random examples: 

“Correctional facility” is a jail. 

“Negative economic growth” is a word for 
recession, which is already a word for depres- 
sion. : 

What is “restraint”? 

How come companies make “offers” and 
unions make “demands”? 

“Non-retained” means getting fired. 

The acceptable version of history reads 
that the French and the English always had 
“victories”, while the Indians always had “mas- 
sacres”. 

From Nixon and the Watergate hearings, 
we get such words and phrases as “misspoke” 
which means lied, often used by Nixon’s press 
secretary Ron Zeigler, the infamous “at that 
point in time”, and “evaluate and make a 
judgement in terms of aresponse”, and “this is 
the ‘operative statement’, the others are in- 
operative”, as in don’t pay any attention to 
what we said before. 

We should not forget the “rescue” of 
Grenada. And, last but not least, two contra- 
dictions which speak for themselves: “Military 
intelligence” and “trust companies”. 


ce to watch us all 


mation on political activist groups of both the 
left and the right for at least two years. ~ 

Following four years of investigation by the 
McDonald and Keable Commissions, the 
RCMP saw the Federal government announce 
in August, 1981, that the RCMP security 
service would be split off into a civilian service. 
RCMP officers were quietly moved from the 
security service to the Intelligence Section. 

The Nationa! Crime Intelligence Section 
has small detachments in the major Canadian 
cities and has friendly ties with local police 
forces. In the last five years they have re- 
organised and are much more decentralised 
than they were in 1978. They have integrated 
with local RCMP detachments while maintain- 
ing their own lines of communication. The 
Intelligence Section has files on 1.8 million 
Canadians. 

Members frequently watch public demon- 
strations for ‘terrorists’ and ‘suspicious’ politi- 
cal organisations. When the Queen visited 
Vancouver, Intelligence section officers moved 
among the crowds looking for ‘kooks’, accord- 
ing to CLASP. 

The NCIS frequently videotapes political 
demonstrations for familiar faces. The Ku 
Klux Klan has alleged that members have 

| been harassed by Intelligence Section agents. 
Intelligence Section officers, according to 
CLASP, are known to be establishing a “strike 
force” to monitor unions for illegal activities. 
Reprinted from the McGill Daily 
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Torture reaches Orwellian proportions 


by Mary Lamey 
There were times when it went on and on 
until the cruel, wicked, unforgivable thing 
seemed to him not that the guards continued 
to beat him but that he could not force himself 
to lose consciousness. 

—George Orwell, 1984 

George Orwell’s warning of a world to 
come has leapt with startling precision from 
the pages of popular fiction to become reality. 
Torture is not inflicted only upon those who 
have committed a crime, yet today in many 
parts of the world, torture awaits those who 
simply dare to think for themselves. 

Of course torture is nothing new. It has 
existed as a means of oppression and control 
since the beginning of history. What is new 
and terrifying about torture today is its subtlety 
and universality. It is not confined to regimes 

of the left or the right, but thrives under all 
political systems. It even thrives in North 
America. | 

According to an Amnesty International 
report, torture is systematically used in over 
one hundred countries around the world. 
Because of the rise in importance of diplomatic 
relations and the lately developed importance 
of public opinion, systematic brutality has had 
to go underground. Openly visible scars and 
deformities are messy. They lend themselves 
to martyrdom. To avoid this problem, torture 
without scars is now the norm. In 1984, the 
protagonist, Winston, is subjected to electro- 
shock treatments. This kind of punishment is 
ideal for torture because while it causes 
excruciating pain, it leaves no mark. Argentin- 
ian publisher Jacobo Timerman can give 
testimony to this. In his memoir Prisoner 
without a Name, Cell without a Number, 
Timerman outlines the shock treatment he 
received at the hands of the military police in 
Argentina. 

“The amount of electricity transmitted by 


the electrodes...is regulated so that it merely 
hurts, or burns, or destroys. It is impossible to 
shout — you howl,” he writes. 
Electro-shock treatment can be used on 
any part of the body and, if prolonged, can 
result in permanent damage to the nervous 
system. It is but one example of the sophisti- 


. cated nature of torture, in today’s world. 


What is: perhaps more insidious than 
violence against the body, is violence against 
the psyche. This is an idea that Orwell also 
touched upon. Killing Winston Smith, would 
not have been enough. The true victory lay in 
destroying his mind and convincing him that 
all he believed was a lie. The agents of the 


Ministry of Love used behavior modification, 
again through shock treatment, incessant 
questioning, sleep and sensory deprivation to 
completely break the mind of their victim. 
These methods are commonly used by scores 
of governments. A new technique, however, 
is the use of white noise. 

White noise is a method of torture allegedly 
used by the British government against 
imprisoned IRA terrorists. It involves placing a 
prisoner in a brightly lit cell, where he is forced 
to stand in one position for days on end. He 
can see nothing around him except for the 
wall in front of his face and can hear nothing 
but aconstant hum, as though from a vacuum 
cleaner or air conditioner. This treatment has 
the effect of creating hysteria and hallucina- 
tions, and if continued long enough can induce 
madness. 

Madness. It is a common denominator in 


1984 dogma... 


by Jamie Wallace 

We are well into the magical decade of the 
eighties, the decade that mayend all decades. 
1984 is here, and the novel by George Orwell 
is selling like never before. “Are we approach- 
ing the society which Orwell described?” 
some ask. “Best novel about life under (com- 
munism, capitalism, authoritarianism, total- 
itarianism: choose one) ever written”, others 
say. Is the warning real? Was it heeded? Or 
was it ignored? 

“Always, at every moment, there will be the 
thrill of victory, the sensation of trampling on 
an enemy who is helpless. If you want a 
picture of the future, imagine a boot stamping 
on a human face-forever.” 

—O’Brien the interrogator in 1984 

Today’s world situation is perhaps not as 
bleak as that which Orwell described. There is 
not complete conformity in this world. Even in 
places where culture has been violently 
imposed, complete uniformity does not follow. 
But was Orwell predicting the future, or was 
he merely reflecting the past? 

In this year of 1984, there is practically no 
One alive who does not fall under the sphere of 
influence of the superpowers. When people 
start to question this influence, they are 
eradicated. As Hitler tried to do to the Jews, 
as the Europeans and Arhericans did to the 
native people of the American and African 
continents, as the Soviets did to Eastern 
Europe; anyone who does not fit can, by a 
general's decision, cease to exist. 

In North America, we have the right to 
dissent, to some degree. If you are black or 
“Indian”, you may be imprisoned. If you are 
too dangerous to the status quo, you die in 
mysterious accidents. Most people are left 
alone. Not so in South and Central America. 
We openly encourage counter-insurgency, 
the process through which whole populations 


are wiped out (pacified) because they are 
breeding grounds for dissent. These popula- 
tions are usually poor and rural. Witness E] 
Salvador. There, the United States trains hit 
squads whose sole purpose is to kill rebels and 
rebel sympathizers. Women and children are 
slaughtered by U.S. weapons, all in the name 
of democracy. The same thing occurred in 
Vietnam, except there, the U.S.A. did it 
themselves. 

In the Soviet Union’s quest for power, its 
leaders have lied, murdered, and stolen. Not 
only are their people oppressed, but they are 
made to join ir-with the oppression of puppet 
states, such as East Germany or Afghanistan. 
The Soviets have used force before, and now 
occupy Afghanistan to the hilt, in a war which 
may last until the last bit of resistance is 
squashed. All this, of course, in the name of 
the “state”. The Soviets’ internal security 
apparatus, the KGB, keeps a close watch on 
its citizens, and any dissent is quickly dealt 
with. It is not always so efficient, since there is 
much resistance to total control. Also, while 
Russia has assimilated Lativia, the Ukraine, 
Beserabia, and other culturally different re- 
gions, these places still retain their own lan- 
guages, and some elements of their culture. 
Try as they might, the Soviets cannot kill 
history. 

In the U.S.A., the corporate-consumer 
creed is all pqwerful. The rise of Ronald 
Reagan, and his controllers, the multinational, 
American based corporations, is the culmina- 
tion of the struggle for total market control. 
Far more pervasive than the crude, fascistic 
elements of state control, is the western 
consumption calamity. The constant supply 
of intoxicating consumer: products, many 
dependent on third world supplies (coffee, 
sugar, pot, cocaine), is producing a superclass 


torture on the part of the left and the right. 
Whether by subjecting a prisoner to mock 
execution or incessant questioning, or by 
forcing them to witness the rape or abuse ofa 
loved one, more and more the object of 
torture is to induce mental instability. 


While damage to the body can often be 
repaired through physical therapy and gentle 
care, no such treatment works for victims of 
psychological terror. The effects of psychic 
torture often lie buried deep within the mind 
where they will remain until triggered by a 
sudden loud noise or a particular smell. 
Amnesty International documents one case of 


a South American doctor who went into a 
state of shock when.he heard acar door slam. 
It triggered within him the memory of the state 
police coming to his home in Chile. 

In all truth, it should come as no surprise 
that torture thrives in 1984. Humankind’s 
ability to inflict suffering on itself is well- 
documented. What makes it frightening is the 
manner in which we compartmentalize actions 
so that no one is forced to take responsibility 
for the sum total of what is done. Consider 
these examples: i 

Accompany perceives the need for a product 
to herd cattle effectively. They create a cattle 
prod, an electrically charged rod that admin- 
isters a mild electric shock when touched to 
the animal’s hide. A foreign police force 
expresses some interest in the device and is 
willing to buy a large number of them providing 
that the prods be fitted with a control to 


of consumers whose very existence depends 
on the exploitation of slave labourers. 

In Canada, the R.C.M.P. has a file on one 
out of every twenty Canadians. Robert Kaplan, 
RCMP boss, wants a new security agency. 

This kind .of freedom is questionable at 
best. It is not, for us, a world as bleak as that 
depicted in 1984. We live in a world gone 
partially mad, where people live in fear of 
some evil or another. Many have faith in our 
leaders, believing everything they tell us. 
Leaders lie, and cheat, and steal, in order to 
maintain power. They cannot be trusted. The 
powers that be pump us with a steady diet of 
muzak, meaningless commercial music, politi- 
cal propaganda, empty promises. They are 
not believers in freedom - only in the freedom 
of power. 


increase or decrease the Strength of the 
shock. The company complies. The sale is 
made. Later it is learned that the prods are 
being used for human rights violations. 

In the late’70’s, American Press document- 
ed a case where an American Corporation 
was taking advantage of détente with the 
Soviet Union by offering sophisticated surveil- 
lance equipment for sale at a Moscow trade 
show. Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson spoke 
out on the issue, cautioning that the surveil- 
lance equipment could be used to oppress 
dissidents. The vice president of the company 
set to.market the equipment replied, “Quite 
honestly, I am going over there to exhibit 
equipment. | suppose they will want to buy it -I 
certainly hope so...It’s obviously an investiga- 
tory tool. Now, how do they want to use it? I 
don’t know. I can’t speak for them or their 
system of justice.” 


Amnesty International argues that all people 
have the right to live without fear of torture. 
Torturers argue that they have the right to 
protect society from dissidents and subver- 
sives. Most citizens argue that it is their 
obligation to leave those decisions to their 
government: It is a comfortable and never 
ending cycle. No one is ever forced to take 
responsibility. 

In many ways George Orwell’s grim vision 
of 1984 has come true. Torture of the body 1s 
widespread. Torture of the mind is an ever- 
increasing trend. Thought crime is real. The 
truth of the matter is that a slow death has 
taken over. Humankind is becoming more 
and more brutalized. Torture is fast becoming 
part of the norm in even the most open and 
stable countries. As Dr. Amelia Augustus, an 
Amnesty International spokesperson, said in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, “A little torture 
is like being a little pregnant. Once a govern- 
ment gives into torture, its use is bound to 
increase.” 


Many people are turning on to computers, 
but there are still many holdouts. There are 
still those of us who feel that humans are 
capable of great stupidity, but also of great 
intelligence. We do not need Big Brother, 
1.B.M. or-the New York Times to tell us what’s 
right and wrong. People realise that Big is Bad, 
and that neither the church, state, or corpo- 
rations know what’s best for us. 

They want us to feel helpless, so we won’t 
have the energy or the time to question their 
authority. Well, Big Brothers, you shall die 
and crumble away - no power has lasted 
forever, and yours is dwindling fast. Life, 
nature, and rational thought will thrive once 
again, and death merchants and pompous 
politicians will have to change - or be put in 
museums to teach us of past mistakes. 


by Cynthia Davis 


NO EMOTION WAS PURE BECAUSE 
EVERYTHING WAS MIXED UP WITH FEAR 
AND HATRED. THEIR EMBRACE HAD 
BEEN A BATTLE, THE CLIMAX A VIC- 
TORY. IT WAS A BLOW STRUCK 
AGAINST THE PARTY. A POLITICAL ACT. 

—George Orwell, 1984. 

In Orwell’s 1984, love was an act of defiance 
and asweet haven for the criminals who dared 
to share it. For people who lacked their spirit, 
sex was ‘a rather disgusting minor operation’. 
What is sex today? Some say it is a refuge 
from the alienation of everyday life or an 
extension of the powerlessness and frustra- 
tions of existence. Is it a problem or a treasure 
or both? 

People are social animals. We need to relate 
to and to love other people. As Erich Fromm 
said in The Sane Society, “The necessity to 
unite with other living beings, to be related to 
them, is an imperative need on the fulfillment 
of which man’s (sic) sanity depends.” 

Each society throws ious obstacles in 
the face of effective communication. In Or- 
well’s 1984, social inhibitors took the form of 
constant survaillance, It was Big Brother’s 
unwritten law that love between people is a 
danger to the state in its fostering of human 
rather than patriotic loyalties. Love, the essen- 
tial ingredient of health and happiness, is a 
crime punishable by torture and death in his 
disutopia. 

In contemporary society there are numer- 
ous barriers to healthy relationships. Before 
tackling the barriers, the question of what 
makes a relationship healthy will be dealt with. 
Does ’healthy’ mean that each party claims 
satisfaction with their lot? 

Consider the slave who would not try to 
trade in his/her lot for the prospect of self 
determination and the terror that can accom- 
pany responsibility. In exploitative relation- 
ships, being an accomplice to one’s own 
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oppression is not an indication of health. 
Caring, accountability, and the encourage- 
ment of the development of the potentialities 
of the self and the other are aspects of healthy 
relationships. 
[The Party’s}Real undeclared pur 
pose was to remove all pleasure 
from the sexual act...the party was 
trying to kill the sex instinct, or, if it 
could not be killed, then to distort 
and dirty it. 

Is it possible that the driving forces behind 
our democratic society use and manipulate 
the sexuality of the masses for their own 
ends? 

For those who believe the question to be 
absurd, first consider advertisements. Brooke 
Shields on billboards provocatively sporting 
only her jeans is one of numerous examples of 
the advertiser’s axiom that sex sells. In the 
ground-breaking book, The Hidden Persuad- 
ers, Vance Packard expounds upon the wide- 


Sex and Society in 1984 


spread uses of subliminal seduction in adver- 
tising. A more recent study (1976) on gender 
advertising by Erving Goffman explores how 
sex roles - the dominant male and submissive 
female - are used to sell products and keep the 
genders in the: places. 

It could be argued that sure, sex sells, but 
people know better than to believe in ads. The 
fact is that advertising is one of many social 
messages that tell people how they should be, 
and people listen. They buy the latest cars, 
computers, mannerisms and attitudes that 
ads push. 

The housewife, ecstatic about how clean 
her cutlery is, and the thinly clad model 
petting next year’s car, are used to uphold the 
economic system. They define roles which 
people emulate and carry over into their 
personal relationships. 


While debating the connections between 
sexuality and society, it is well to keep in mind 
the revolutionary Freudian postulate that civil- 
ization itself results from sex-related anxiety. 
He said that culture “obtains a great part of 
the mental energy it needs by substracting it 
from sexuality”. 

In The Pursuit of Loneliness, Philip Slater 
draws on Freudian theory, which, as Juliet 
Mitchell points out, is too casually dismissed 
by feminists. He says that society renders 
sexuality ascarce commodity in order to keep 
the wheels of production turning. This is no 
mean task considering that sex is the most 
abundant of resources. 

The mass media is used to this end. It 
portrays ideals of beauty and fulfillment unat- 
tainable to regular folks. We are forced to 
measure our own lovers against the likes of 
Warren Beatty and Bo Derek. Reality can 
seem Sadly lacking in lustre when compared 
to an impossible fantasy. 

Romantic love is another device which 
turns sex into a scarce resource. It involves 
the belief that fulfillment can be achieved only 
through a particular person; Prince or Princess 
Charming. According to Slater, “Although 
romantic love always verges on the ridiculous 
(we would find it comic if a man died of 
starvation because he could not obtain any 
brussel sprouts) Western peoples...have 
shown an impressive tendency to take it 
seriously”. The notion of romantic love occurs 
in societies in which the nuclear family, with its 
emphasis on the primary parent/child relation- 
ship prevails. 

Erich Fromm took on our cultural obsession 
with romantic love in The Art of Loving 
(1956). He said that the notion that love is 
something that one ‘falls into’, something 
external that happens to people, is false and 
debilitating. “Most people see the problem of 
love primarily as that of being loved, rather 
than that of loving, of one’s capacity to love”. 
Love is something that we carry within our- 
selves. 


Can’t get no satisfaction 

The uses of sexuality by our modern amor- 
phous Big Brothers are powerful but difficult 
to prove because of the many agents, and the 
subtlety of the coercion. For example, it could 
be said that violent pornography serves as a 
political pacificer while directing aggression 
against women instead of against the state. 
Empirical evidence is not abundant, although 
in Orwell’s 1984, pornography was used to 
keep the proles passive. In pre- WWII Ger- 
many a rise in pornographic literature, used as 
a propaganda tool, followed the rise of the 
fuhrer. 

Orwell took some leads from Wilhelm Reich, 
who wrote The Mass Psychology of Fascism 
in 1933. Reich spoke of sexual repression 
being used to create obsessive consumers in 
the best of times and murders in the worst. He 
said that fascism, like religion, offers an alter- 
native outlet for sexual tension. 
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“The submissive, uncritical sexuality anxi- 
ous person is drawn to fascism first as a 
means of opposing what are felt as threats to 
his/her neurotic equilibrium. In Fascist propa- 
ganda, Jews are consistantly represented as 
sexual perverts and Communism as the shar- 
ing of women”. (From: Bertell Ollman, Social 
and Sexual Revolution 1978). 

Sexual privation induced hysteria, 

which was desirable because it could 

be transformed into war fever and 

leader worship. All this marching up 

and down and cheering and waving 

flags is simply sex gone sour. 
Nuclear War - The Ultimate Orgasm 
The sexual revolution has been co-opted and 
made into a sales gimmick. It has not stopped 
the buildup of global anxiety which takes the 
form of hot and cold running wars. According 
to Slater; “Cross-culturally there is a correla- 
tion between the degree to which a society 
places restrictions on bodily pleasure - particu- 
larly in childhood - and the degree to which the 
society engages in the glorification of warfare 
and sadistic practices.” 

Without the resourcefulness of life - affirming 
sexuality, symbols of phallic frustration appear 
in the familiar form of nuclear missiles, itchy to 
achieve a climax of total annihilation. Slater 
continues: “Nuclear war holds an unconscious 
attraction because it offers a final explosive 
release from the tensions that afflict us, and 
aggression in less extreme forms provides a 
similar outlet”. 


ees 
Through the ages, the community and 


society have shaped the mores of sexuality. 
The Bastardy Clauses of 1834 were part of a 
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trend which changed in England. They gave 
women complete responsibility for pregnancy, 
whereas before there had been pressure on 
men to marry or help support women they 
impregnated. Abstention was the most viable 
eption for women of limited means, and by the 
1860s, women had a prudish image. 

Reproductive rights, or the lack thereof, are 
central to any discussion of sexuality. There 
was a sexual revolution even though many 
people feel like they missed it. The pill begat 
the revolution. It was effective birth control 
tht gave certain women more control of their 
reproductivity and ate away at the bond 
between sexuality and family. 

Struggles around abortion are about 
women’s autonomy versus state control of 
our sexuality and our lives. Quebec is a 
minority among the provinces in that abortions 
are easily accessible here. Reproductive rights 
are a prerequisite of sexuality being a life- 
affirming activity. 

Love relationships require open doors: 
doors which lead to the essence of individuals, 
to vulnerability, need, desire and love. Because 
the doors which hold in our love also hide 
insecurity, which society considers a sign of 
weakness, they are carefully guarded. 

The hierarchical nature of corporate society 
means people spend much of their time being 
told what to do. Social and political impotency 
can be carried into the most intimate of 
relationships. 

In spite of the obstacles, there is not a 
person who lacks the power to open doors 
within themselves — to find the courage to 
take risks, make mistakes and to redefine 
their own sexuality. 


Non-sexist literature 


Desire is generally not punishable by 
death today, but it may be punishable by 
ostracization or embarassment. It’s okay to 
describe in detail the sumptuous dinner you 
want to consume, but polite company still 
does not tolerate discussion of one’s sexual 
appetite, unless it is in the form of a joke. 

In spite of polite company, there has been 
a wealth of sex related literature, born of the 
sexual revolution. If one can escape the 
bookstore without being humiliated by a 
nosey aunt or an inquisitive friend, one can 
have ample access to books describing 
shared experiences. 

The following is a brief sampling of non- 
sexist literature about sex. 

The Hite Report - A nationwide study of 
female sexuality 
By Shere Hite, Dell, 1976. 

“Only one in four women regularly orgasm 
with intercourse”. 

The book is the responses of women to a 
questionaire regarding many aspects of sex- 
uality. There is also a Hite Report on male 
sexuality. 


Male Sexuality 

By Bernie Zilbergeld, Bantam, 1978. 
“Almost every man tends to think that all 
other men are having a better time sexually 
than he is.” 

A man always wants and is always ready to 
have sex. Sex equals intercourse. Good sex 
is increasing excitement terminated only by 


orgasm. Zilbergeld makes minced meat out 
of the preceeding myths and others in Male 
Sexuality. 

For Yourself 
By Lonnie Barbach. 

This is a ‘teach yourself how to be orgasmic’ 
book which has been very useful for 
thousands of women. 

Powers of Desire - the politics of sexuality 
Edited by Ann Snitow, Christine Stansell, 
Sharon Thompson ! 

New Feminist Library, 1983. 

“Sexual experience with men or women can 
be abusive, objectifying and degrading, but it 
can also be ecstatic, inspiring and illuminat- 
ing. It can also be - and here the inadequacy 
of a polarized discourse becomes clear - a 
peculiar mixture of all these things: Objectify- 
ing and pleasurable, degrading and inspiring. 
We must being together the complexities 
and contradictions: we must integrate what 
we know with what we do not want to 
know”. 


An anthology of articles expressing the 
current feminist visions of sexuality. 

Our Bodies, Ourselves - A book by and 
for women 
By the Boston Women’s Health Book 
Collective 
Touchstone, 1976. 
A good source of information on sexuality, 
self health, birth control, etc. Look for anew 
edition in 1984. 
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Coming to an office near you 


by Karen Herland 

George Orwell imagined the worst in his 
look at society in 1984. Although he was 
closer to the truth in some aspects than many 
politicians would care to admit, he had no way 
of prophesizing the one aspect of our future 
that would change the most lives. 1984 is now, 
and that aspect is technology and the micro 
chip. 

In a culture ever striving to be bigger, faster 
and more productive, the ability to store 
libraries full of data and hours of tedious work 
into chips smaller than a fingernail is revolu- 
tionary. Just as ‘plastics’ was the call of the 
future for Benjamin Braddock in The Gradu- 
ate, ‘high-tech’ is now being heralded as the 
only way to go. 

The ones that will go first are women. The 
service sector jobs that over 78% of them 
occupy in Canada alone are replaced by 
programmers and keypunch operators. 

Any employer who depends on volumes of 
information, filing, communication and pro- 
cessing will. be most effected by the switch to 


technology. Computerizing an office means 
making it more streamlined, more efficient 
and providing faster service. It also means 
getting rid of one of the major costs to the 
corporation—labour. 

Citybank was one of the forerunners in this 
area. Under their new system they proudly 
‘announced that they offered their -clients 
better service, productivity was up 50% and 
they had reduced personnel by 40%. 

In real terms, offices that will be effected are 
large corporations, banks, insurance agencies 
and phone companies. 

Heather Menzies, in her book Women and 
the Chip, looked at how computerizing each 
of these four kinds of offices affected the 
women working for them. In each case the 
results were the same. Computerizing an 
office means creating very different job cate- 
gories and the secretarial pool is most affected 
‘-by the change. 

Upper-management positions become more 
technical and people who are promoted often 
move into jobs that never existed before. 
Unfortunately, breaking new ground is some- 
thing women are rarely called upon to do. 

In Menzie’s study of a large corporate office 
only two of the 130 displaced clerical workers 
were moved into the professional ranks. For 
the others, there was little choice. 

A computerized office needs a team of 
programmers who can design new operations 
and of course these programs must be input- 
ed. However, keypunching is a step down in 


- salary, skills.and status for the average clerical 


; worker. According to a recent issue of Ms. 


magazine, 78% of women working in compu- 


ter-related fields are either keypunchers or 


computer operators—the low end of the 
technology pay scale. 

How bad can keypunching be? Typical 
working conditions are difficult. In order to 


process as much information as possible— 
and therefore be most cost-effective—very 
little is expected of the keypuncher. No 
creativity is needed. There is not much per- 
sonal satisfaction in punching out the same 
series over and over again. 

Furthermore, all a keypuncher needs is her 
own terminal. This isolation is most pronounc- 
ed by the fact that corporations are now 
implementing systems where operators can 
work in a terminal in their own homes, not 
unlike the piecework system used by the 
garment industry. 

The computers themselves need certain 
conditions. For example, temperatures must 
be lowered to keep the operation functioning. 
The effects the machines have on people have 
yet to be properly determined. It has been 
proven that exposure to a terminal can have 
adverse effects on unborn children. If harm 
can be done during the short term of pregnan- 
cy, note Paul and Erin Phillip in their book 
Woman and Work, what’is the long term 
effect on the adult using the machine over a 
working lifetime? 

There is a certain Big Brother quality worked 
into most of these systems. Terminals are 
capable of monitoring how much work is 
being processed by the operator. In fact, 
some corporations can determine how much 
work an operator does in relation to the 
group, and how often they are sick or away 
from their terminal on a given day. Even the 
scanning devices used at supermarket check- 
out stands tally how many items pass by the 
cashier in a given time frame. 

Whereas the skills needed to keypunch are 
not difficult to master, they are not being 
taught to women who want to enter clerical 
fields, where education still revolves around 
filing and setting the bosses’ agenda. A dis- 
parity between the expectations of these 
women and their opportunities is ever-widen- 
ing. The people that find opportunities is ever- 
widening. The people that find themselves in 
these fields will soon find that the skills they 
have are not transferrable. Promotions up the 
corporate hierarchy will be rare. 

In fact, Menzies predicts that by 1990 over 1 
million Canadians will be facing technological 


unemployment on top of the unemployment 
resulting from a flagging economy. 

That’s not to say that there are no job 
opportunities in the high-tech office. Program- 
mers and project supervisors will be needed 
to control systems. There is little evidence to 
show that these people will be women. At 
Concordia only 15% of students in Engineering 
or Computer Science are women according 
to last year’s status of women report. The 
situation is the same throughout North 
America. Despite all efforts to encourage 
women to move into non-traditional fields, it is 
becoming clear that boys and girls fall into 
traditional patterns before reaching university. 
Discover magazine reported on a survey in 
which boys and girls in the fourth to twelfth 
grades were asked what they would do with a 
computer when they were 30. The boys 
discussed the opportunity in terms of finances 
and data processing, the girls described ways 
they could be programmed to do housework. 

Another response the boys gave could 
represent one of the reasons that boys seem 
so much more eager to try their hand at 
computers - video games. Most elementary 
school teachers report that boys monopolize 
most of the free computer time available in 
equipped schools. 

While boys spend a lot of time in arcades 
learning how to manipulate the screens and 
often end up with their own systems — girls 
are not encouraged to enjoy vaporizing little 
pictures accompanied by bells and flashes. 
Games like Custer’s Revenge (object: to rape 
a Native woman tied to a post) go a long way 
to widen that gap. 

Of course, programs are now in the works 
to repair the damage. More schools are 
offering computer. courses with titles like 
Computers without Fear. These courses are 
often overwhelmingly attended by women. 
Video game manufacturers are designing 
games specifically for girls. Post-secondary 
schools are also examining ways to get women 
into non-traditional fields. 

Only time will tell if all of this is too little too 
late. Until then, more and more women will 
find themselves demoted or out of work witha 
small screen where their desk used to be. 


Are Canadians a bunch of spoiled children? 


by Tu Thanh Ha 

Are Canadians a very spoiled variety of the 
human species? One wonders, considering 
the latest hoopla about George Orwell, 1984 
et al. 

For weeks, we have been assailed by reports 
telling us that all the necessary elements to 
turn this society into a totalitarian world are 
already here. As if all that bandwagon-jumping 
wasn’t enough, a Gallup poll released last 
Tuesday seems to indicate how scared some 
people are really becoming. According to that 
survey: 

® 68% of Canadians believe that there isn’t 
any private life left here. 

© 70% say that they are asked to make 
heavy sacrifices that government officials are 
not ready to share. 

e 53% accuse the government of hiding the 
real state of the economy and the quality of life 
through false reports and statistics. 

e@ 13% think that the country is run by a 
dictator. - 

Either the sample population was very 
paranoid or I have a naive mind, but I think all 
that ruckus will only make the publishers of 
Penguin books very rich and happy. 

Granted, I am not a native Canadian and 
have a different approach to the problem. Yet, 
all the time I am lectured about the lack of 
private life over here, F can’t stop thinking 
about some other places. 

I think of Third World countries that are five 


or ten times more populated than North 
America; where whole families crowd into a 
common room for all their lives. I think of my 
native Vietnam where children are systemati- 
cally taught by the authorities how to spy and 
report on any unusual behavior their parents 
indulge in. 

I think of countries in Asia, Africa, South 
America and Eastern Europe where citizens 
are not allowed to say everything they have on 
their minds; where they are not freé to 
express their political or religious beliefs 
unless they want to disappear without traces. 
I think of friends whose parents are in jail 
because they were on the wrong side of a 
political problem. I think of all refugees who 
were ever detained in “reeducation” centres. 

I remember the newspapers | read in my 
country where large blank spaces were left 
wherever articles were deleted for “our own 
good”. I think of all the young men who are still 
drafted into the Army after almost forty years 
of interminable war. I think of propaganda 
billboards displayed in the streets, of pictures 
of the supreme leaders hanging everywhere, 
of many things that explain why I feel lucky to 
be living in Canada nowadays. 

Perhaps the reason for Canadians’ appre- 
hensions lie in the belief that Orwell’s novel 
links dictatorships with modern science. 

One should remember that Orwell meant 
to denounce the power of words — the 
abusive way language is used as a tool to 
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justify totalitarianism. Advanced machinery 
was only cited by the author because the 
action was set in an imaginary society in the 
future. 

All historians know that modern technology 
is not necessary for oppression. Three cen- 
turies before Christ, the state of Ch’in manag- 
ed to achieve that goal with ruthless efficiency. 
China was then fragmented into small warring 
states. Leaders of the state of Ch’in came up 
with a philosophy that reduced citizens into 
mere objects, their existence strictly regulated 
by innumerable laws. 5 

That kind of society enabled Ch’in to swal- 
low its rivals and unite China. It was under 
their rule that scores of workers were enslaved 
to finish the Great Wall and that books were 
burned to keep the population from evil ideas. 
In the same way, the absence of computers 
never stopped Stalin nor Hitler from installing 
their dictatorships. 


One should also add that most of us are 
probably too dull and insignificant to have the 
R.C.M.P. bug our phone lines or read our 
letters. 

I only wish that people remember that 
modern science probably isn’t an instrument 
in the hands of an evil conspiring Pierre 
Trudeau. It is more likely what enables Occi- 


- dentals to live twice as long as people in 


underdeveloped countries. The complex am- 
biguities of modern life may explain the pessi- 
mistic mood that pervades us. However, 
despite all the imperfections and injustices of 
their society, Canadians ought to remember 
how privileged they are, how free they are to 
express their thoughts in a world of intoler- 
ance. 

When they tell political refugees from Chili, 
Haiti, Vietnam, or too many other countries 
that Canada is actually run by a dictator, 
Canadians will only receive polite smiles. 


by Julien Feldman 


Robert Bolt — 

“What you have hunted me for is not my 
actions, but the thoughts of my heart. It is a 
long road you have opened. For first men will 
disclaim their hearts and presently they will 
have ‘no hearts. God help the people whose 


statesmen walk your road.” — A dying Sir 
Thomas Moore in A Man for all Seasons 
Allan Dulles — 


“All we can do isto see that we have 
created the best possible mechanism to get 
the unvarnished facts before the policy- 
makers, and to get them there on time.” 


J. William Fullbright — 

“The dilemma posed by intelligence oper- 
ations is that while we cannot do without our 
secret intelligence activities in a world of 
armed powers, these activities can never be 
wholly reconciled with the values of our free 
society.” 


When Eric Blair wrote 1984 in 1948, his use 
of a pen name is perhaps the most pertinent 
statement he could have made to those, who 
in their fear of the state and its omnipotence, 
resort to using their own aliases to keep 
today’s ‘thought police’ at bay. 

Secret bureaus are far from mere instru- 
ments of the whims of the government, but 


have operated on acomplex interrelationship, - 


apart from the law. Such organizations have 
been described as the rule of-an intricate 
system of bureaus in which no one person can 
be held responsible and which could be prop- 
erly be called the ‘Rule by Nobody’. 

Intelligence operatives are said to operate 
on what is described as a perceived authority. 
If the RCMP is or ever was engaged in 
warrantless wiretaps and bugs, it was a short 
step to mail openings and break-ins, not to 
mention barn burnings. 


LAWS AND 
gens RULINGS 


Such clandestine organizations have come 
to be formed solely by secret executive and 
bureaucratic directives, based on the inherent 
power of government, and until now, without 
a statute to define their duties. Operating 
principles are vague...“national security”, “in- 
ternal security”, “foreign intelligence”, “in the 
national interest”, are the familiar empty 
phrases into which virtually any substance 
can be poured. 

Most important, they are inescapably political 
terms requiring subjective political definitions 
which must be accomplished publicly, with 
open discussion and debate. 

Perhaps the most important function of 
secrecy is to insulate the clandestine agencies 
from the civil society and government. Wrap- 
ped in asecrecy fastened by multi-level secur- 
ity clearances, lie detector tests, old-boy net- 
works, and unofficial classification markings, 
the officials of secrets bureaus develop a 
unique loyalty and allegiance to ther agency. 

When our undercover bureaus are left to 
define their own terms in secret, predictable 
abuses can and do occur. Inevitably, agents of 
the government tend to equate dissent with 
subversion, and opposition to government 


policy with opposition to the national security, 
as was once testified by a CIA agent. 

The risk was that you would get people 
who...would construe political considerations 
to be national security considerations, to 
move from the kid with the bomb, to the kid 
with the picket sign to the kid with the bumper 
sticker of the opposition candidate. 

Because of the secrecy, the “vicious and 
unsavoury” tactics that are part of the daily 
routine of the undercover agent are hidden 
from the populace, preserving their own sense 
decency...What is true for the many programs 
of our secret agencies is also true for their 
techniques. 

Because there existed, even in Orwell’s 
day, technology however rudimentary, for the 
purpose of eavesdropping, the advanced 
thought police techniques described in 1984 
pale incomparison to today’s available tech- 
nology, and 1984 becomes less and less a 
prophecy, and more and more a simple pro- 
jection or extrapolation of the reality of Or- 
well’s day. 

People-watching or people-listening takes 
various forms. It is usually a one-to-one oper- 
ation. The surveilleur may be forced to listen 
to hours of trivia, but in the end is usually 
rewarded if one piece of useful information 
has been inadvertently dropped. Such pieces 
of information can come back to haunt; they 
may not be of earth-shattering consequence, 
but any matter that requires some form of 
explanation is a potential problem; it can be 
and usually is blown completely out of pro- 
portion. - 

Surveillance does not stop with the physical 
observation of another person. It involves all 
sorts of familiar as well as strange forms and 
activities. This article presents an overview of 
some of the current surveillance technologies 
atleast those which havebecome part of gen- 
eral public. 

Wire-tapping 

Contrary to common belief, phone taps are 
completely silent. and easily available to the 
police and RCMP. Your would never know 
from mysterious ‘clicks’ on your phone line 
that you are being tapped. Phones can be 
monitored by someone simply punching in 
numbers on a video display terminal at a 
telephone exchange miles away. 

Authorizations for a tap are made under the 
Privacy Act and can be obtained from Su- 
preme or Superior court judges. An author- 
ization targets an individual — not a particular 
phone. For somepolice, authorizations are an 
easily ignored formality. In fact, it would seem 
the police can tap a phone whenever they 
want to. An authorization need only be ap- 
plied when gathering evidence for a legal 
proceeding. 

Sergeant Normandie of Montreal RCMP 
wiretaps have been authorized. 

“It’s always done,” he said, 

“We must conform to the law.” 

The law, however, does not demand author- 
ization nor make unauthorized wire-taps il- 
legal. The criminal code states that “the mere 
installation of the recording device (wire-tap) 
does not constitute an interception. This 
where the installation is made prior to the 
granting of the authorization, intercepts made 
‘subsequent to the granting. of an author- 
ization are not rendered unlawful.” 

Taps are set up with recording equipment 
and patched through techniciancs usually 
working in the security department of Bell 
Telephone. A manager of Bell security Mon- 
treal refusedto discuss whether the RCMP 
went through Bellfor wire-taps saying, “we 
don’t communicate information over the 
phone. I won’t answer that over the phone.” 
Recording 

For most wire-taps, a ‘master tape’ is re- 
corded and held for evidence. In a separate 
room, police officers listen to the slave re- 
corder. An interceptor device logs the calen- 
dar date and the time of the call. 

When someone takes the target phone off 
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the hook, the drop in the voltage activates the 
tape recorder without a sound. The same 
thing will happen when the phone rings. There 
is no way to know they’re listening to you. 

In the U.S., a major development in the 
level of police access to the telephone system 
came with the implementation of the Bell unit- 
pricing system, expected soon in Canada. 


“WHEN PEOPLE SAY WE'RE STILL WIRETAPPING 
IT MAKES ME SO MAD I FEEL LIKE 
TALKING RIGHT BACK TO THEM” 


Under the new system, Bell computers 
automatically record the time at which every 
call is made, it’s duration, the telephone 
number from which it was made and the 
number called. What this does is give the 
police almost instantaneous access to records 
of every telephone conversation made. By 
merely making a polite and informal request 
to the telephone company, they can monitor 
the whole network of phone communications 
and compile statistics on the behaviour of 
people and organisations whom they suspect. 

The technology exists for thousdands of 
lines to be intercepted by computer. For 
example, the U.S. National Security Adminis- 
tration, (NSA) monitoers by computer all 
overseas Calls from the United States and 
many long distance calls within the country. 

The changeover from cable to microwave 
transmission has made almost all long dist- 
ance calls subject to eavesdropping. The NSA 
and the Soviet KGB already routinely monitor 
millions of calls a year using the computer 
processing systems. 

In the U.S., Bell Telephone has the right to 
tap any individual’s line suspected of tele- 
phone fraud. Bell can answer any accusations 
of illegal wire tapping by. pointing to the 
telephone fraud law. Bell security in Montreal 
is unaware of any such law in Canada. 

In many cases, police are financing the 
development of phone-tapping technology. 
Telecom, a division of Mitel Inc., is developing 
a computer-based wiretap for the RCMP. 

Taps are not limited to private phones. 
Many pay phones are tapped in case a person 
under surveillance should use one. 

An indication of the widespread use of wire- 
taps is the fact that some thrty people have 
received notices that their phones had been 
tapped during the investigation of the Litton 
bombing last year. 

According to Federal regulations, within 
ninety days of ending an authorised wire-tap, 
the police must notify the person with whom 
the target phone is registered. In fact, judges 
can keep extending the ninety day period to 
infinity. It’s worth remembering that nobody 
except the RCMP knows how many wire-taps 
proceed without authorisation. 

Lasers 

Rooms no longer have to be entered to be 
bugged. For the state, laser technology dev- 
eloped in the last five years could render the 
traditional room ‘bug’ obsolete. 

Police outside the house or apartment of a 
person under surveillance focus a barely 
visible laser beam on a window of the building. 
Because of its nature, glass is very sensitive to 
vibrations. Vibrations, produced by a con- 
versation, cause the reflecting laser beam to 


defract. Upon returning to the police receiver, 
the vibrations are decoded and translated 
back into sound-voices. 

If this process can be made cheaper and 
more portable it will allow surveillance agents 
to go abvout their jobs unfettered, with casual 
convenience, courtesy of laser technology. 
Meanwhile, people will never again be able to 
be certain of their privacy. 

People who, for any reason, wish to have 
their room swept for traditional bugs will 
discover that in Montreal it costs at least 
$2,000 per room. 

Cataloguing 

The Credit cards have become such a 
standart accoutrement of consumption habits, 
that no explanation is required to explain its 
working details. 

These small plastic badges, imprinted with 
the name and number of the holder, are 
virtually universal among themiddle and upper 
classes. Their main useis to authorize the 
holder of the card to make credit purchases 
from aspecific company orseries of com- 
panies. 

The key surveillance factor of the basic 
credit card is not only quick access to inform- 
ation regardingthe client’s use of consumer 
credit, but the immediate access to inform- 
ation contained onthe screening application 
for the card. Such information includes em- 
ployment, financial, and lifestyle information 
that can be used at any time by anyone 
including our friendly government and its 
covert agencies through reciprocity of in- 
formation agreements that exist between 
instututional pools of personal information. 

The government in turn has its own pools of 
personal information through its many citizen 
registries: 

- driving records (driving licence registry) 

- fingerprint files (including those who were 
arrested but never convicted) 

- criminal records (microfilming started in 
1980 and those who have since been pardoned 
would be surprised to find that they are still on 
file 

- Medicare records 

- Citizenship records(those of East European 
descent continually running into security pro- 
blems) : 

- Tax records (the government can audit your 
finances deep into the past) 

- Academic records (aptitude test results can 
be examined) 

- SIN (the Social Insurance Number allows 
the government to unite all various inform- 
ation sources quickly and efficiently) 
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Micro-tracing . 

Micro-tracing, ostensibly a field of crimin- 
ology, is particularly far-reaching in its signif- 
icance for surveillance. 

Micro-tracing involves the tracking of spe- 
cific materials in order to link a person to an 
event or crime. On this planet, there is 
practically no object which is not covered by 
dust. Police now have equipment to trace 
textile fibres in clothing, hair, paint, or glass 
splinters; plant particles clinging to clothing, 
tools or other objects. Micro-tracing can be 

Continued on page 18 
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U. Sask takes Micron in double OT 


by Paul Delva 

Three days of great hockey ended 
Saturday afternoon when the de- 
fending national champion University 
of Saskatchewan Huskies downed 
the Concordia Stingers 3-2 in double 
overtime to win the 1983-84 C.B.C.- 
Micron tournament. 

The game was a fitting ending to 
yet another great tournament which 
this year featured four first class. 
teams: McGill, greatly improved and 
challenging Concordia for first place 
in the Quebec university league; 
Brandon University, a top runner in 
the Great Plains Athletic Confer- 
ence; as well as Saskatchewan and 
Concordia, annual champs from 
their respective leagues and finalists 
in last year’s nationals in Moncton. 

So what happens when you put 
top teams together in mid-season? 
You get some pretty good hockey, 
in fact three close tournament games 
out of four and a final which could’ve 
gone either way. 

Saskatchewan finished in first 
place after the two game tourney by 
beating Concordia 5-4 last Thursday 
and tieing McGill 3-3 the day after. 
Concordia advanced to the final by 
virtue of their 8-3 win over Brandon 
Friday night. McGill, who tied both 
their games 3-3 (against Brandon 
and Saskatchewan) and finished ina 
tie with Concordia in points for 
second, did not advance since stand- 
ing was determined by number of 
wins. 

“We played as well as we could 
play and so did they,” said Stinger 
coach Paul Arsenault after the Sas- 
katchewan defeat, “I wouldn’t play 
them any differently in another 
game.” 

The final truly could’ve gone either 
way, 1-0 after one period, 1-1 after 
two, and 2-2 after regulation time. 


McGill Friday ni 


University of Saskatchewan forward Arden Knoll celebrates with 
his Huskies teammates after scoring the winning goal in the 
CBC/Micron Tournament at the seven minute mark of double 
overtime. The Stingers return to action when they host Quebec 
University Hockey League rivals Ottawa Wednesday night, and 
ht at Loyola Rink. Game time is 7:30. 


But the scores didn’t really show the 
excitement of the contest. Think 
about Concordia’s Mark Kosturik 
and Gilles Hébert getting a two-on- 
one break in the final minute of the 
third period, or consider Brad Hood 
pulling one of his classic rushes 
down the right side, then cutting in 
front of the net and barely missing a 
tournament winning goal in the first 
overtime, that’s excitement. 

The winning goal was, typically, 
not a classic. Saskatchewan’s Kevin 
MacNaught took a shot which ended 
up lying at the base of the post 
beside Tony Guerriero’s left foot. 
Huskie Arden Knoll, swept in from 
center, slapped at the puck and it 
squeaked into the net, leaving Tony 
Guerriero, the Stingers, and the rest 
of the nearly full Loyola arena deject- 
ed and silent. The game, now four 
hours old was over. 

The Stingers out-shot Saskatche- 
won 51-35, so it’s too bad Guerriero 
had to fall victim to a goal like that 
after playing a great game, stopping 
the lesser, but in many cases better 
Huskie chances. 

“Both goalies played their best, 
and it could have been won by either 
team,” said Saskatchewan coach 
Brent McEwen. “We’re used to this 
level of play. It’s great hockey.” 

Saskatchewan’s win in the final 
was their fifth game in five days and 
the Huskies deserve a lot of credit 
for the victory. The Huskies flew 
from Saskatoon to Moncton, and 
played two games against the Monc- 
ton Aigles Bleus (perenial Atlantic 
champs) on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. They then flew to Montreal and 
played three back-to-back games 
against Concordia, McGill, and Con- 
cordia again, the last of which went 
half way through a second overtime 
period. Championship calibre. 


THE LINK: Christopher Kane 


Concordia’s Mark Kosturik (right) and Gilles Hebert (left) exult as teammate Kevin McGovern’s shot 
eludes University of Saskatchewan goalie Bob Dougall to tie Saturday’s Micron Tournament final 
between the Stingers and the Huskies 2-2 early in the third period. Kosturik and Hebert received 
assists on the play. Saskatchewan won the game 3-2 in double overtime. It was an exciting 
tournament and Paul Delva’s article explains why- 


“Let’s not kid ourselves, we’re 
beat,” said Huskie defenceman Brent- 
Hamilton. 

Concordia is used to being frus- 
trated by the Huskies. In last year’s 
national final in Moncton, the Sting- 
ers trailed 2-1 after two periods 
against the Huskies, before losing 
6-2. In eight years, Concordia hasn’t 
beaten the Huskies in six tries, but 
according to Kosturik, all-tourna- 
ment forward this year: “They’re 
beatable, it just didn’t bounce our 


way.” 

“They’re not as good as they were 
last year,” said Stinger veteran Hood. 
“They had four solid lines last year.” 

Two Concordians made the all- 
tournament team this year, defence- 
man Alain Boudreau, a stalwart for 
the Stingers so far this season and 
Kosturik, who scored two goals in 
the tournament as well as an assist 
in both Stinger goals in the final. 

Kevin McGovern and Frankie 
Morris scored the two Stinger goals, 


both “in-the-trenches” efforts in front 
of Huskie goalie Bob Dougall, game 
MVP and stopper of 49 Stinger 
shots. 

Other tournament all-stars were 
goalie Darren Turner from McGill 
who stopped 69 of 75 shots in two 
games; defenceman Reid Williams 
of Saskatchewan who was also voted 
tournament MVP; centre Blair Hopf- 
ner of Brandon and forward Dennis 
Fenske of Saskatchewan. 


Local athletes go south 


by Ian Halperin 

Gary Stevens could not stop talk- 
ing when he was asked to describe 
the athletic abilities of Montreal 
multi-sport athlete Tommy Kane, 
and it immediately became evident 
that the many qualities of this highly 
touted athlete do not lend them- 
selves to a vest pocket summation. 

“The University of Miami would 
like to have Tommy Kane attend our 
school as soon as possible,” said 
Stevens, offensive co-ordinator of 
the Miami Hurricanes, two days 
after the Hurricanes upset number 
one ranked Nebraska 31-30-in the 
Orange Bowl to win the National 
Championship. “Miami has offered 
Kane a full-ride scholarship. We feel 
he has the potential to be one of 
premier receivers in the NCAA.” 

The attitude toward Canadian 
quality athletes by major universities 
in the United States has obviously 
changed. Today, many outstanding 
Canadian athletes coming out of 
athletic scholarship offers from uni- 
versities in the United States. The 
Canadian athlete now has a wider 
choice. He can stay in Canada or he 
can aim fora university career in the 
United States where his athletic ex- 
ploits could occupy the hearts, minds 
and television screens of millions of 


people. 
The college sports scene in Queec 
is rife with reports that the better 


- athletes are fleeing from their home 


for the American brand of competi- 
tion and organization, which, like 
English beer, is unexportable. How- 
ever, several of these budding super- 
stars claim that they were forced to 
leave the province as local univers- 
ities never made any attempt to 
recruit them. 

“Concordia and McGill never even 
tried to recruit me,” said Kane, who 
is near the top of some 200 U.S. 
colleges football and basketball re- 
cruiting lists. “If Division 1 schools in 
the U.S., want me, its hard to under- 
stand why Concordia or McGill 
don’t. I really wanted to stay in 
Montreal, but for some unknown 
reason! have been forced to leave.” 

Kane said the only Quebec uni- 
versity which recruited him was 
Bishop’s University in Lennoxville. 
Kane decided that if he was going to 
attend a college where he would 
have to live on campus (Lennoxville 
is a two-hour drive from Montreal), 
it would be in the United States. 

Kane said the only Quebec uni- 
versity which recruited him was 
Bishop’s University in Lennoxville. 
Kane decided that if he was going to 


attend a college where he would’ 
have to live on campus (Lennoxville 
is a two-hour drive from Montreal), 
it would be in the United States. — 

“Tommy Kane is one of the best 
athletes around,” said Bishop’s ath- 
letics director Bruce Coulter, who: 
also doubles as the University’s foot- 
ball coach. “Tommy is high on our’ 
recruiting list and is welcome to: 
attend our college provided that he: 
has his CEGEP or Ontario Grade 13: 
diploma.” 

Kane, along with fellow Montreal-: 
ers Trevor Williams and Wayne: 
Yearwood, helped lead Dawson! 
College to the Canadian College: 
Basketball championship last sea-- 
son. Yearwood is attending James-- 
town Junior College in New York: 
State this season, and has acceptedi 
a basketball scholarship at the Uni-- 
versity of West Virginia, an NCAA 
Division I school, beginning next 
season. Kane, who may be the mostt 
talented of the trio, played junior’ 
football with the Montreal Junior’ 
Concordes and London (Ont.) Beef.-- 
eaters this fall, while attending Fan-- 
shawe College in London with Wil-- 
liams, like Yearwood, is strictly at 
basketball player. 


Continued on page 19 
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the salvation for investigations where exam- 
inations are only posible microscopically or by 
chemical analysis. 

Micro-tracing is currently used by Swiss 
and German police forces to solve murder 
cases and to monitor political orgainisations. 
Micro-traces could easily by used by police to 
prove that almost anyone was anywhere 
doing anything. Micro-tracing can determine 
your occupation or where you live. Police can 
make a record of your activities: i.e. plastic 
traces to show you’ve been playing video 
games; chalk dust to prove you were in a 
classroom; someone else’s sweat on the surf- 
ace of your skin to prove you’ve been having 
sex (and by chemical analysis the sex of your 
partner). They can tell whether you’ve been 
drinking, taking drugs, or planting explosives, 
and assasinating world leaders. 


Also: 


COMING YOUR WAY 


cost: $85.00 per student 


Weekend workshop in Stress Management 
conducted by Antoinette Giacobbe of “The People Place” 
Workshops in Rock ’n Roll Dance 

for more information, contact Ingrid at 879-4500 or 482-9280 


to accumulate and manipulate information 
Micro-tracing gives the police the freedom 
to excercise a tremendous amount of power 
Documentation 
Much of the _ information 
on Micro-tracmg and Laser surveillance 
contained in this article is based on illegal 
studies done on Swiss and German police, 
and therefore is not credited. Although Can- 
adian police are not yet as advanced in applied 
surveillance techniques, Western police for- 
ces frequently co-operate to distribute this 
technology amongst themselves. 
Acknowledgements: Micro-tracing — Dr. 
Jacob Meier, head of the Research Unit of the 
Criminal Police in Zurich. Dr. Christfried 
Leszeswyski, head of the Criminalistics Insti- 
tute of the B.K.A. in Wiesbaden. The Crim- 
inalistics Publishers of Hamburg. 
— With files from Albert Nerenberg 
of the McGill Daily. 


MINI-COURSE PROGRAMME EXPANSION 


In addition to our regular six to eight week programme, we are expanding to 
include mini-workshops on weekends as well as loaking to move outside of 
the campus milieu with our latest venture: 


A SIX WEEK PROGRAMME 


Beginning January 25 (every Wednesday) 


included: 6 lessons and lift tickets plus transportation 
to and from the hills plus a Wine & Chesse Party 


CUSA PROGRAMMI 
NT 


LAVAL MICRO-COMPUTER CENTER 

* GETTING TO KNOW MICRO-COMPUTERS /6hrs 
* INTRODUCTINO TO BASIC / 24 hrs 

* PROGRAMMING TECHNIQUES / 24 hrs 

* LOGO / 24 hrs 

* HOW TO BUY A MICRO INTELLIGENTLY / 6 hrs 
Weekend seminars on 


$25 
$100 
$100 
$100 
$25 


UTILIZATION OF MICRO-COMPUTERS IN SMALL BUSINESS 
Tutoring services and Practice time available. All the courses are offered both 
in the afternoon and in the evenings. 
Located at: CHOMEDEY - LAVAL 
‘For information, call: 735-7942 or 685-2103 


Ze — Full Bar — 
Fine Coffee & Terrific Sandwiches 
Beer: $2.25 / Quart ($2 before 8 pm) 


Sports Specials Via Satellite! 


4597 Park Ave. (just above Mt. Royal) 
Open 9:00 am — 3:30am. — Tel. 842-0034 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Concordia University Graduate Fellowships 
Master’s level $6500 Doctoral level $7500 


David J. Azrieli Graduate Fellowship $8000 


application deadline: February 1, 1984 

announcement of winners: April 1, 1984 

commencement of tenure: September 1984 or 
January 1984 

For details and application forms, contact the Graduate Awards 


Officer, S-202, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montréal, Québec, H3G 1M8. Tel.: (514) 879-7317. 


PRESENTS ° 


i... 


Afternoon movies: in H-110 2:30-5:30 


Jan. 16 Trivial Pursuit Tournament - Wolf & Kettle Campus Center - 7 p.m. 
Jan. 17 Trivial Pursuit Tournament - Reggies Pub - 7 p.m. 
Jan. 18 Comedy at the Campus Center - 8 p.m. 


featuring 


Craig “Frenchie” McFarlane 


and Wayne Flemming Admission $2.00 with 1.D. 


Jan. 24 Speaker: PETER C. NEWMAN 
Topic: Canadian Defense - Is there such a thing? 


F.C. Smith Auditorium 
7141 Sherbrooke St. West 
Loyola Campus 


Admission: $2.50 Concordia Students 
$4.00 General Public 


~an. 25 Comedy at Reggies Pub 


featuring: Mike MacDonald 
Admission $2.00 with Id 


Jan. 10 - The Year of Living Dangerously 
Jan. 17 - Deathtrap 

Jan. 24 - Missing 

Jan. 31 - On Golden Pond 


STAY TUNED FOR: 
Risky Business 
Never Say Never Again 
WarGames . 
Ghandi 
Trading Places 
Ragtime 


AND 


Valentine Day Flower Sale, Hawaiian Days 
Alcohol Awareness Bash, More inter-campus 
contests, more comedy, more speakers 


Jan. 30 Trivial Pursuit Inter-Campus Play-offs - Main Lounge of Campus Center 


Sports 
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“I would have liked to play basket- 
ball at Concordia but none of their 
coaches even bothered to talk to 
me,” Williams said. “If | would have 
had the feeling that I was wanted in 
Montreal I would have considered 
staying, but it appears that I’m not.” 

“Trevor, Wayne and| had to leave 
Dawson College because they did 
not care about academics...all they 
wanted to do was achieve a national 
championship and keep us there on 
the six-year plan,” said Kane, who 
has narrowed his athletic scholar- 
ship offers to either University of 
Miami or Syracuse. “I was advised 
by scouts in the U.S. to abandon the 
CEGEP system and go to Ontario 
after they became aware of the 
courses I was taking. If] would have 
made this decision after high school 
I would be in the U.S. right now.” 

The feeling among local university 
coaches is that they do not have the 
means to compete with major U.S. 
universities for the services of highly 
touted athletes. Such as Yearwood, 
Kane and Williams. 

“Our general recruiting policy in 
basketball is to locate the best high 
school and CEGEP student athletes 
in Quebec and Ontario, said Con- 
cordia Stingers’ men’s basketball 
coach Doug Daigneault. 

“My normal policy is to recruit a 
kid only after they play their last 
game at the institution they’re com- 
ing from. I don’t want an athlete to 
get Concordia on their mind while 
they’re playing for Dawson. It’s un- 
ethical to recruit an athlete before 
he finishes playing for another school 
...As acoach!I would not take kindly 
to another coach who recruits a 
player when he’s only in his first 
year. 


“All boys dream of playing for 
Division 1 schools — UCLA, Notre 
Dame or Indiana. If a boy in our 
estimation is Division 1 calibre we 
tell him that maybe this is his best 
choice. 

“Boys that will represent Con- 
cordia not only athletically but aca- 
demically and boys that have our 


-oncordia men’s basketbal 
coach Doug Daigneault: “M 
general feeling is that Canadia 
basketball will only improve if we 
can get some of our best student 
athletes to remain at home.” 


admissions requirements are those 
that we attempt to recruit. There 
has never been a player in this 
province who was academically qua- 
lified that we’ve let go. How could I 
tell Tommy Kane to come to Con- 
cordia when he has only four CE- 
GEP credits?” 

Kane and Williams had low grades 
at Dawson last year, but not at 
Fenshawe this fall where they achie- 
ved “B” averages and will meet 
Concordia’s academic requirements 
by the end of next semester. How- 
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ever, by then Williams and Kane 
should be accustomed to the glam- 
ours of campus life in the U.S. They 
have decided to accept scholarships 
for the winter semester which begins 
January 15th. They are unsure of 
which universities at this point. 

Former Dawson Blues’ basketball 
mentor and current assistant coach 
of Concordia, Andy Mezy, has his 
own analogy of the situation and 
points out that while some athletes 
abruptly leave for the U.S., others 
opt to stav. 

“For kids like Yearwood and Kane 
who want to get a free education, it 
is just great for them, said Mezy, 
who coached Dawson to a National 
Championship berth in 1982, ateam 
on which Yearwood along with cur- 
rent Concordia players Craig Norm- 
an and Biagio (B.J.) Carresse played 
a vital role, “Other good athletes 
sometimes stay. Craig and B.J. (who 
turned down basketball scholarships 
at the University of Maine to go to 
Concordia) decided their number 
one objective was education, and so 
they decided for the good of them- 
selves to go to the best program in 
Montreal.” 

Both Daignalt and Mezy stress 
that it is sometimes difficult for Can- 
adian universities to compete with 
U.S. universities for athletes because 
Canadian institutions are not per- 
mitted to offer full athletic scholar- 
ships like their U.S. counterparts. 


However, a two-month Link in- 
vestigation completed in November 
revealed that Concordia athletic de- 
partment has apparently gone be- 
yond the strictly outlined CIAU reg- 
ulations and provided prospective 
athletes with inducements such as 
free tuition, room and board, some 
laundry and book money, and some 
transportation expenses. 

According to sources within the 
Concordia athletics department, 
both Norman and Caresse were 
recruited to play for Concordia with 
the promise of book expenses and 
part-time jobs that would provide 
them with enough funds for tuition, 
room and board, and leisure ex- 
penses. 

Kane feels that another reason 
he, Williams and Yearwood were 
not recruited by Concordia is “insti- 
tutionalized racism”. Kane, Williams 
and Yearwood are all black while 
both Norman and Caresse are white. 

“Perhaps if I was white I would be 
playing for Concordia right now,” 
said Kane, pointing out that only two 
members of Concordia’s men’s bas- 
ketball team are black. 

Bob Dubeau, athletics director of 
McGill, says every good athlete in 
Montreal is considered for the Mc- 
Gill athletic program, “but if they do 
not meet our academic standards of 
an 83 or 84 per cent average, they’re 
not worth pursuing. 

“When we go out to recruit we not 
only look for very strong athletic 
talents but also take into account 
the athlete’s educational background,” 
said Dubeau, mentioning that Mc- 
Gill's high academic standards in- 
furiated Redmen men’s basketball 
coach Butch Staples, who resigned 
in December. “Our recruiting tactics 
have to be different than other col- 
leges due to our high academic 
standards.” 


THE LINK: Denis Cyr 


Sonny Wolfe, assistant coach of 
the McGill football team, said he had 
Kane listed on his recruiting list but 
did not feel he would be able to 
compete with the U.S. for his serv- 
ices. 

“Tommy Kane has great explo- 
siveness and speed,” said Wolfe, 
who once scouted Kane at a Junior 
Concordes tryout camp. “However, 
Kane did not finish CEGEP and 
seemed to prefer to go to university 
earlier and takeaU.S. scholarship.” 

When University of Miami full- 
back Alonzo Highsmith, another 
Montreal product who attended 
John Rennie High School before 
moving to Miami two years ago, 
charged over Nebraska’s goal line to 
score a touchdown in last week’s 
Orange Bowl, he proved that de- 
spite growing up in Canada, he 
belonged with the best college foot- 
ball players in the US. Highsmith, a 
freshman at U of Miami, stated in an 
interview last week that he left Mon- 
treal because the coaching in the 
U.S. was far superior than Canada’s. 

Concordia athletic director Ed 
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Montreal blue-chip athletes opt for US 


Enos in a letter to The Link said “If 
Alonzo had remained in Canada the 
Concordia University staff would 
have assigned a high or the highest 
priority to recruiting Alonzo. How- 
ever, two years ago the Highsmith 
family (Alonzo’s father is Wally High- 
smith, the ex-Montreal Alouette) 
moved to Miami where Alonzo be- 
came one of the most outstanding 
high school football players in all of 
the Southeastern United States... 
Concordia University does not have 
the means to compete with major 
U.S. universities in the recruitment 
of U.S. high school football players.” 

Kane and Highsmith’s accomplish- 
ments should draw more college 
scouts north of the border to ob- 
serve the Canadian talent in action. 
The Canadian universities’ loss could 
be the U.S. universities’ gain. Kane 
has been telling people that Can- 
adian-bred athletes were capable of 
playing college football in the United 
States. Few people believed him. 
But after Highsmith’s accomplish- 
ments at the University of Miami, 
people should listen now. 
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GETTING FIT is no Big Trick, 
and SO MUCH FUN!!! 
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What part of your body needs the exercise? arms? legs? or maybe 
your cardiovascular system? If you are like the most of us, 

you could use a little workout. No matter what benefit you want — 
higher level of fitness, improved appearance, or just good, clean fun, 
we have something to offer you. If you have not registered 

last semester, do so. now! (*denotes new activies this semester) 


jazz ballet fitness tai kwon do volleyball “table'tennis 
aerobic dance “skate fit judo “basketball martial arts club 
*dancercise yoga archery *broomball women’s self def. 
modern dance tai chi *scuba diving § “indoor soccer team volleyball 
classical ballet kung fu badminton ice hockey weight training 
ballroom dance karate “tennis *skiing “carnival olympics 


Department of Athletics at Concordia University 
_Loyola Campus: 482-0320 ext. 730 — SGW Campus: 879-5840 
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